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PREracE. 

In sending to the press the following three es- 
says, a few words of preliminary explanation may not 
be out of place. 

In the first place, they were written in the year 
1904, that is to say, while we were still engaged in 
a Titanic struggle, and when the country, standing as 
she did on the threshold of great political changes, 
could not possibly escape a certain degree of insta- 
bility in her social life and organization. It should 
be borne in mind then that some of the social con- 
ditions mentioned, especially, those in the third essay, 
can only be fully appreciated in the light of the 
circumstances alluded to. 

In the next place they were originally intended 
as so many contributions to a compilation undertaken 
by Count Okuma at that time, which was to be made 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
advent of Commodore Perry and of the consequent 
opening of the country to international intercourse and 
trade. The subjects were all selected by the Count, 
and that of the first essay — " An Episode from the 
Life of Count Inouye "-—was decided on for the reason 
that this piarticular episode more than any other was 
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considered likely to illustrate most vividly the inter- 
esting but agitated social and political atmosphere of 
the country at the period which closely preceded and 
certainly led to the epoch-making event above men- 
tioned. Subsequent circumstances which need not be 
specified here in detail obliged me to withdraw these 
essays from publication. Suffice it to say, that amongst 
other reasons, Marquis (then Count) Inouye enter- 
tained a strong objection to the publication of any- 
thing from the pen of a near relative, which might 
possibly be interpreted as an advertisement of his 
political career. It is only to the present form of pub- 
lication that he finally gave his consent, i. e. as books 
for distribution only among his friends and relatives 
as something like private souvenirs, and not for public 
sale. Another point which must be mentioned in regard 
to this essay in particular is that the materials which 
could be collected in haste at that time were far from 
being sufficient and exhaustive. To His Excellency 
Sir Ernest Satow whose letter is printed here, I am 
much indebted for kindly pointing out some mistakes. 
In the printed text, necessary corrections have been 
made on all points except one — and that is the dis- 
crepancy between certain dates assigned by Sir 
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Ernest and those given in the text — it being im- 
possible, until future detailed verification, to assert 
definitively whether that discrepancy may not be due 
to difference of the calendars in use in the respective 
countries at the time. The only way, both correct 
and convenient, would be to insert in parenthesis after 
each given date of the text, the corresponding date of 
the solar; calendar, a work, however, which present 
personal circumstances unfortunately oblige the writer 
to defer to another and a later opportunity. 

The other two essays are sent to print together 
with the first, simply because they were written on 
the same occasion, and no other remark is necessary 
in regard to them except that the second essay 
naturally reawakens reminiscences of the great man 
and statesman who commanded such universal esteem 
and affection, and to whose memory I again take this 
opportunity of rendering my most respectful homage. 



K. Tsudzuki. 



Kamakura, Novemher 28th tgii. 
Tfie jbth BirHiday of Marquis Inouye. 



Sir Ernest Sotow's Letter. 



British Embassy, Tokio, 
2Sth May, igo6. 

Dear Mr. Tsuzuld, 

I have read your narrative with the liveliest 
interest, and in now returning to you would express 
the hope that when it is printed you will let me have 
a copy. 

There are certain slight mistakes of fact which 
it may be useful to you to have set right. 

On p. 23 (/./, 32—33) it is said that Sir Rutherford 
Alcock handed them a letter addressed to the Prince 
of Choshiu and signed by the four Plenipotentiaries. 
I find however in the archives of the Embassy that 
each of the representatives of the Four Powers pre- 
pared a separate memorandum for the information of 
the Prince of Choshiu. Of these I can find only that 
of the French and American Ministers. It is probable 
that the extracts you have had in your hands were 
taken from Sir R. Alcock's memorandum written in 
English. On p. 26 (j>. 36) it is said that the two 
now embarked on an English man-of-war commanded 
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by Admiral Kuper and left Yokohama on June 20. It 
seems to me that there is a mistake of a month, for 
the American Minister's memo, is dated July 20, and 
the , Embassy copy of the French Minister's memo, 
states that it was delivered to them on July 21. 
They went down to Himeshima in the " Barrosa " 
commanded by Captain Dowell. I went also, and if 
my memory serves me correctly there were a French 
and a Dutch naval officer too with us. The Bar- 
rosa was accompanied by a smaller vessel H.M.S. 
Cormorant, on board of which was Mr. Enslie of the 
consular service, and I rather think a French inter- 
preter named Blekman. P. 38 {p.p. jj — 5^) for "Eng- 
lish Admiral" read "English Captain" and for "Admi- 
ral Kuper" read "Captain Powell." The reports of 
Captain Dowell, Mr. Enslie and myself of the infor- 
mation communicated by Ito arid Inouye on their return 
from Yamaguchi can be found at p.p. 443 — 8 of 
Adams' "History of Japan" vol. I, and if you care to 
consult these, you can pirobably borrow the book from 
the "Asiatic Society of Japan." 

Yours sincerely, 

Ernest Satow. 
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An Episode from the life of 
Count Inouye. 

It is impossible to do full justice in writing of 
such an agitated life as that of Count Inouye. Any 
biography, however well it may be written, can not 
but be a fleshless and bloodless narrative of events 
which in their reality must have often roused the fury 
and stirred to white heat the passions of the parti- 
cipants. And, I hope the reader will understand 
how much more difficult it must be to describe 
with vividness one of the most exciting episodes of 
the life of the now aged Count Inouye, whose sur- 
vival to our day amidst so many hair-breadth escapes 
must be accounted as almost miraculous. Every 
man who had seen the Count must have observed a 
deep scar on his face. This is one of over twenty 
large and small scars scattered all over the Count's 
body, the largest, which is on his back, measuring 
over a foot in length. Then the incessantly moving 
muscles of his face, the eternally changing expression 
of his features, as well as the nervous and sinewy 
proportions of his body suggest a torpedo-like energy 
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and power. In truth his entire personality can not 
possibly be reproduced in the static calm of a photo- 
graph or literary description. 

He was twenty-seven years old in 1863. The 
year had begun amidst universal ferment and frequent 
agitation throughout the Empire. The Government 
de facto of the Shogun in Yedo (the former name of 
Tokio) was shaking and tottering to its very founda- 
tions. Public opinion among the healthier and more 
masculine portion of the Samurai class revolted at the 
sight of the gorgeous but already effeminate and some- 
what dissolute court of Yedo, whose continued su- 
premacy of nearly three centuries could not fail to leave 
many historical traces likely to provoke the hostility 
and opposition of the powerful daimios of the realm, 
who had been formerly the Shogun's equals but who 
now had to pay submissive homages to the chief of the 
feudal system of the country. The system had also 
received a violent shock from the outside world. 
Commodore Perry had opened our doors with force 
only partially disguised. The nation felt in conse- 
quence as though Japan's sacred soil, hitherto un- 
trodden by any mortal being save the legitimate 
descendants of the semi-divine race, was about to be 
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soiled and trampled under feet which had waded 
through the quagmire of the unknown outside. A 
Samurai, taught from his infancy to sacrifice his life 
and his all to the honour of his sword, could not brook 
such a sacrilege as this. That foresight and prudence 
were on the side of the Shogun government and that 
we owe our narrow escape from collision with the 
outside world primarily to the sagacity of that govern- 
ment, cannot be questioned at present. But at the 
time here considered, the Shogun's submissive yielding 
to outside pressure seemed nothing save another proof 
of the weakness of the feudal government, and served 
as an intelligible and a very easily handled lever to 
upset a dynasty which had outlived its mandate. So 
it came about that Jd-t ("Exclusion of foreign bar- 
barians"), became the basic outcry of all the opposi- 
tion against the dynasty, and even after the leaders 
of the opposition had come to be convinced by 
subsequent events of the impracticability of their idea, 
it still served as the popular standard under which 
the Anti-Shogun parties rallied. Besides, this idea 
had then received a most powerful stimulus from the 
Imperial Court at Kioto. Anybody acquainted with 
our history must have clearly perceived that all great 
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enterprises undertaken against the will of the long- 
secluded and consequently powerless but nevertheless 
sacredly legitimate sovereign at Kioto were doomed 
to failure. All the historical celebrities of our country 
had to seek and to obtain the order, assent, or 
at least connivance of that Court, before they could 
give the colour of legitimacy to their undertakings, 
and especially before they could acquire any degree 
of political ascendency over their peers in the realm. 
Now, the Court at Kioto became the central foyer of 
the agitation and from that moment the Shogun's 
government was in reality doomed. The cry of 
Son-o ("Loyalty to the Sovereign") was commingled 
with that of " Exclusion of foreigners." And the year 
1863 commenced amidst extraordinarily solemn re- 
ligious ceremonies for the purpose of imploring divine 
benediction on the enterprise of driving out the aliens. 
The Emperor (the predecessor of our present Sove- 
reign), attended by a cortege of the grandest names 
in the realm, repaired to the Temples of Kamo and 
Iwashimizu, amidst pompous and impressive demon- 
strations, to conduct religious rites with all the solem- 
nity lent by the Imperial presence itself. On the 
20th April, an Imperial Decree was promulgated 
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fixing May loth as the definitive date beyond which 
no alien was to be tolerated in our country. The 
reader can well imagine the boiling fermentation 
which permeated the whole atmosphere of the country 
at the time. Of course there were not wanting 
scholars and "Aufgekldrten" who knew the fool-hardi- 
ness of such an enterprise. But their voices were 
either silenced by the general clamour, or else they 
had to pay for their temerity with moral ostracism, 
imprisonment and even life. It was in the midst of 
such an atmosphere that young Inouye slowly began 
to suspect the impossibility of practically realizing 
the then current idea, unless the nation adopted the 
powerful weapons and the deadly means of defence 
and offence employed by the very foreigners whose 
forcible advent had so heartily offended him too. In 
other words, with innate perspicacity, he was not 
slow in forming the conception that, swords, spears 
and bows were in reality inferior to powder and 
shot ; that a strong naval force was essential to 
defend our island empire, and that there was nothing 
of human invention or contrivance which we could 
not learn and appropriate for our own use. His idea, 
at first vaguely conceived, became a conviction as 
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soon as he learned the views of the celebrated scholar 
Sakuma (Sh5zan), noted at the time for knowledge 
of the outside world obtained through Dutch books. 
Sakuma stoutly maintained that Jd-i was- impossible 
without possessing weapons and ships as powerful 
as those in the hands of the so-called "barbarians," 
and moreover that the real foundation of a powerful 
nation must be laid in economical development. In- 
fluenced by these circumstances, Inouye made the 
hazardous resolution, about the middle of January 
1863, that he would go abroad and study the navies 
of these foreigners in their very homes. The first 
difficulty he had to encounter was to obtain the 
permission of his feudal chief, Prince of Nagato or 
Choshu (the names are synonymous). The family 
name of the Prince is Mori, now Prince Mori. His 
principality consisted of the two provinces of Nagato 
and Suwo, but for brevity we shall call him Prince 
of Nagato (or Choshu), Of course it was strictly 
forbidden at the time to go abroad without special 
permission from the central feudal government at 
Yedo, and the best that the Prince could do under 
the circumstances was no more than to connive se- 
cretly at Inouye's bold and adventurous enterprise. 
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Then the opposition of his friends, with whom he had 
been hitherto so earnestly and powerfully co-operating 
in the work of Jd-i, had to be surmounted. But 
the reader may have already heard that " either to 
realize a cherished object of public weal or to die a 
noble death" was the ideal of every Samurai youth. 
With energy and fearlessness born of sincere convic- 
tion Inouye surmounted all obstacles, and even suc- 
ceeded so far that two other young men expressed 
their wish to join him in his hazardous enterprise. 
They were the present Viscount Inouye (Masaru) and 
Viscount Yamao. The Prince of Nagato went so far 
as to make a secret donation of two hundred rios to 
each of the three out of his private purse by way of 
travelling expenses. Afterwards, Ito (Shunsuke, the 
present Marquis Ito) and Yendo (Kinsuke) joined the 
enterprise. Not knowing anything at all of countries 
beyond the seas, it was natural that Inouye should 
first resort to the advice and friendly assistance of 
Mr. Gower, then English Consul at Yokohama, and 
his bewilderment may be imagined when he was 
informed by the latter that at least i,ooo rios per 
man and per year would be necessary to defray the 
expenses of the expedition, 200 rios being in conse- 
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quence only a fifth part of what was needed. How 
then to obtain the requisite funds ? 5,000 rzos was an 
enormous sum for a samurai of the time, who, being 
educated to consider wealth and luxury as something 
necessarily allied with effeminacy, and to look upon 
the accumulation of money as an exercise of parsimony 
and mercenary egoism, was consequently wont to be 
satisfied with a revenue barely sufficient to maintain 
his family. This difficulty would have been insur- 
mountable to a less resourceful man than Inouye. 
But the motto "Death or realization" came to his 
help again. The officials of the Principality thought 
it too pitiful to condemn to suicide such a spirited 
and energetic young man as Inouye, especially as he 
was now seconded by young Ito and others, all of 
whom had doubtless already given unmistakable evi- 
dence of future greatness. So these officials connived 
at the five youngsters' drawing clandestinely and 
illegally on the public fund of the Principality which 
had been kept in reserve to pay for guns ordered 
abroad ! All these preparations had to be made 
under the cover of profound secrecy, as otherwise the 
young men would have had to pay with their lives 
for their criminal attempt to violate the strict prohi- 
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bition of the Central Government. Everything was, 
however, finally ready. Nearly the whole of the sum 
he had collected, Inouye handed over to Mr. Gower, 
who forwarded it to London through Messrs. Jardine 
Matheson & Co. Mr. Gower together with Mr. 
Keseki (probably a Japanese corruption of Keswick), 
a resident in Yokohama, assisted them in getting on 
board the Kiroseki (probably Chelswick or Kelswick 
or some name like that) clandestinely at midnight on 
May 1 2th 1863. Of course the Custom House 
Officials were on board until the vessel left the shore, 
so that the five youngsters had to conceal themselves 
in coal-bunkers until the ship was fairly at sea. A letter 
which the five had addressed to the officials of the 
Daimiate (principality) Government on the eve of 
their departure to an unknown land, throws an inter- 
esting light on their then feelings, and is worth 
summarizing here. It is addressed to the four mem- 
bers of the Choshu Government, viz. Mori (Noboru), 
Narazaki (Yahachiro), Asada (Kosuke), Katsura (Ko- 
goro, the father of the present Marquis Kido), 
and though signed by all the five, the occasional 
use of the first person singular as well as the 
style as a whole betrays the fact that it was at 
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least drafted by Inouye. It gives prominences to the 
following. 

1. An earnest request that the present enter- 
prise may not be regarded in the same light as the 
undisciplined trespasses of their past lives, since all 
of them were now acting with cool deliberation. 

2. An explanation of their bewilderment at 
hearing from Gower that at least i,ooo rios each 
would be necessary for one year's sustenance, and 
that it was out of the question to go abroad with only 
200 rios. It is then set forth that, being at a loss 
to find any other means of collecting the necessary 
funds, they resorted to the expedient of making "an 
unapproved loan" from the public reserve fund. 
"We know that the act is both morally and legally 
unjustifiable, and we, above all others, feel acutely 
the pain of the affair. But although we know well 
that it is a base deceit practised against our feudal 
lord and his government, and that severe punish- 
ment is consequently our due, still we hope you will 
judge us leniently, as our situations really deserve 
sympathy. Having obtained the formal though confi- 
dential permission of our lord and having publicly 
declared our determination to our friends, a determi- 
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nation taken against their wishes and advices, how can 
we shamefully return to our homes with nothing ac- 
complished ? Unwilling to die for such a trivial 
cause as lack of funds, we have chosen to endure the 
temporary reproach of being wrong-doers. We fully 
understand the umbrage that our action must give to 
our Prince and his government, and we do not request 
anything more than that the punishment which is our' 
due may be delayed till our return. We sincerely 
request that Murata and Idzukura (the principal instru- 
ments in this illegal affair) may not be too sevjerely 
reprimanded for the assistance they have given us," 

3. Being obliged to wear foreign costume and 
hats, they are obliged to cut off their top-knots. 
Inouye sends his home as a memento. " Have pity 
on this our unwilling act," he remarks in the letter, 

4. "That Shunsuke (present Marquis Ito) goes 
with us, he must have personally informed you." 

5. " Gower says that Government of Yedo has 
again failed to fulfil its promise of paying 500,000 
dollars as indemnity; that this dilatory and deceitful 
policy obliges the foreign powers to resort to force ; 
that they will leave Yokohama unmolested and go to 
Settsu (Osaka) first, and will then make an armed 
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demonstration against Satsuma. There are about two 
battalions of Yedo Government's soldiers in Yokohama, 
and about one thousand of the Hikone retainers 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Namamugi. To all 
external appearances war is impending — but all the 
Shogunate officials who are still in Yokohama agree 
in advocating the weak and opportunist policy of 
'peaceful commerce.' It is already the nth, but the 
negotiations for rupture (i. e. the exclusion of foreigners) 
have not yet begun," etc., etc, etc. 

There is an interesting post-scriptum which may 
be given in full. 

" P. S. We repeat that our actions in regard to 
the fund are quite unjustifiable, but as we are not 
going to spend the money in dissipation or the like, 
and as, in case fortune should favour us, it is equiva- 
lent to buying living engines (military), we sincerely 
hope that you will consider the matter with some 
tolerance." 

The party left Yokohama on the morning of the 
1 3th May, and arrived safely in Shanghai after a quiet 
voyage of four or five days. On their arrival there 
Inouye was profoundly impressed by the sight of 
peaceful activity which the harbour of Shanghai with 
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its hundreds and hundreds of steamers and . sailing 
vessels, suddenly disclosed to his young and impres- 
sionable vision. The suspicions he had hitherto enter- 
tained about the impossibility of finally carrying out 
the idea of national seclusion grew at once to a strong 
conviction. He saw with his own eyes the necessity 
and expediency of opening the country. He divulged 
his impressions to his friend Ito, but the latter, more 
"subjective" in character, seems to have attributed 
this sudden change in the feelings of Inouye rather 
to the lack of strength of conviction and firmness of 
will. Thus Inouye did not meet the concurrence he 
had expected. Undeterred by the dissent of his 
friend, he wrote a long letter to Suh Masanosuke (the 
father of the present governor of Kanagawa and one of 
the Elders of the Choshu Clan) preaching to him the 
necessity of opening the empire to foreign commerce. 
Suh, however, seems to have attached little weight 
to the missive. He is said to have laid it aside with 
the derisive remark — "only four or five days out of the 
country, and already he has changed his convictions!" 
The party called on Mr. Keswick (head of the 
Shanghai branch office of the firm of Jardine Matheson 
& Co.) and presented a letter of recommendation 
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from Gower. Mr. Keswick gave them, to all appear- 
ance, a very friendly welcome. He spoke to them 
much. But none of them could understand English, 
with the itominal exception of Mr. Nomura (the present 
Viscount Inouye) who from his experiences in Hako- 
date and elsewhere seems to have gathered some 
forty or fifty English words. He too could not 
comprehend the language spoken so fluently by a real, 
living Englishman, while Keswick, on his side, could 
not understand the conventional politenesses about 
the weather and so on which they uttered. So they 
stood there staring at one another and mutually desi- 
rous of reading each other's thought. After many 
futile attempts, Nomura finally got so far as to guess 
that Keswick was asking them for what purpose they 
were going to England. Inouye now rose to the 
occasion and instantly replied with the single English 
word he knew "Nebigation" (Navigation), the pri- 
mitive Anglo-Japanese Dictionary he had with him 
having taught him that that was the word signifying 
"Navy." This light-hearted answer was the cause 
of much unnecessary suffering which came in the 
sequel. Keswick naturally thought that they wanted 
to learn the art of navigating on the wide seas, and 
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he settled his plans accordingly. Inouye and Ito were 
taken on board the Pegasus, a schooner of some 300 
tons. The captain, instructed as he must have been 
to teach them the art of navigating the ocean, treated 
them exactly like common sailors. As the schooner 
left harbour and as she passed many islands and 
promontories on her way to the Indian Ocean, the 
wind was constantly changing and the two young 
men were busily employed handling of ropes, cleansing 
decks, pumping water, etc., etc. To add to this, 
which they naturally resented as undeservedly harsh 
treatment, since they had paid for their passages and 
had therefore expected to be treated as passengers, 
the sailors took no trouble to conceal their contempt for 
the two boys whom they christened "Johnnies." When 
the schooner approached Madagascar and the Cape of 
Good Hope, she experienced high winds and heavy 
seas, and her rolling and pitching added not a little 
to the misery of the two who had never made such 
a long voyage before. Moreover Ito seems to have 
become slightly indisposed about this time. The 
sufferings of these two pioneer explorers of a world 
then unknown to us must have been intense and very 
often galling to their high spirit. Amid such sur- 
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roundings, the mutual friendship of the two young 
men could not but become daily stronger, and Count 
Inouye tells us himself how they passed many a 
night, when all their comrades were asleep, sitting 
together in a boat on the deck and discussing the 
future destiny of their fatherland and the friends they 
had left at home, until their feelings often became so 
intense that tears would mark the eloquence of their 
mutual understanding. After four months and eleven 
days of hard toil, salt beef, bad tea and sailors' 
biscuits, and without having touched at a single port 
on the way, the schooner finally arrived in London. 
Immediately on her entering into Dock, the Custom 
House Officials came on board and sealed the en- 
trances to the cargo room, whereupon every body on 
board from captain downwards went on shore. The 
captain before leaving told the two young men to 
wait quietly till somebody from the firm of Jardine 
and Matheson should come to fetch them. 

So they waited and waited. But nobody came. 
It was noon already, and they had not even break- 
fasted. Inouye, the more restless of the two, could 
forbear no longer. He suggested that one should 
wait while the other went on shore to fetch something 
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to eat. Its answered, "I couldn't walk about with 
such a hungry stomach, so do you go please." Just 
as Inouye was about to sally forth on his adventures, 
one of the sailors came back to fetch something he had 
left behind. At Inouye's request he conducted him to 
a restaurant near by, probably some miserable resort 
of sailors. The taste of the fresh meat and vege- 
tables he received there, is still vividly recollected by 
Inouye. He was also surprised at the price he had 
to pay for his lunch. He then provided himself with 
a portion for Ito, and after losing his way and wander- 
ing about until he received a warning from the 
Custom House officials, he finally reached the Pegasus 
where Ito was impatiently waiting for something to 
eat. Of course the whole bustle of London life deeply 
bewildered both of them. Their ideas of national 
seclusion now vanished altogether. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon they were fetched by a guide from 
Messrs, Jardine and Matheson and conducted to a 
hotel in American Square, where to their surprise 
and profound joy they found the three other com- 
panions they had left at Shanghai ; for these three 
had been obliged to make the voyage by a different 
schooner. The miseries to which the word " Naviga? 
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tion" had subjected Ito and Inouye now became 
food for hearty merriment. 

Duly settled in London, all devoted themselves 
assiduously to the study of the English language. 
Inouye had soon made such progress as to be able to 
partially understand the news contained in the daily 
papers, which one morning announced the bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima, Upon reading that intelligence, 
the first thoughts of Inouye as well as of Ito were, 
that Satsuma having now commenced to enforce in 
earnest the Imperial Decree of national seclusion, there 
was every cause to fear that Choshu would also follow 
in the wake, and probably compete with Satsuma in 
zealous and loyal obedience to orders from Kioto. 
This thought made them extremely anxious about the 
future of their native country. Shortly afterwards, 
the papers again announced that at Shimonoseki the 
Japanese had fired unlawfully on foreign vessels, 
passing through the strait. Inouye and Ito could rest 
no longer. They saw by this time clearly the im- 
possibility of the policy of seclusion as well as the 
dangers involved in pursuing it. What they most 
feared of was that the whole affair might end in the 
obligation to pay a huge indemnity or even in loss 
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of territory. They were not cast in the mould of 
men who can calmly look on while imminent danger 
threatens their country. They resolved to return 
home in order to report the actual power of Western 
nations and open the eyes of their compatriots to 
the dangers threatening the whole Empire. They 
knew well enough that to return home at this moment 
and to preach the opening of the country, when the 
blind infatuation of the seclusionists had reached fever 
heat, was nothing short of throwing themselves into 
a general conflagration which would only too easily 
consume them up in its fury. So these two besought 
and persuaded the other three to remain behind in 
London as a reserve force. They argued that as 
they were themselves going to meet certain death, 
only the surviving three could succeed them in the 
endeavour to save their country, and that nothing 
would be so foolish as to die all five fruitlessly at 
one and the same time. The other three finally 
consented, though with what reluctance may well be 
imagined. Messrs. Jardine and Matheson also tried 
to dissuade the two from this dangerous step, ex- 
horting them to await their opportunity a little longer. 
But the conscience of a Samurai did not permit them 
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any rest until they had at least essayed their utmost 
for what they considered the weal of their country. 
So they finally left London about the middle of March 
1864. They well appreciated the advantages of a 
steamer, but consideration for the funds to be left for 
the support of their three comrades induced them to 
have recourse again to a sailing vessel. Now, how- 
ever, they could make themselves understood, though 
probably in pretty broken English, and consequently 
they were fairly treated as passengers and not as 
common sailors. A severe storm was encountered near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the captain was on 
the point of sacrificing his main-mast. The sailors ac- 
tually stood ready with axes. Fortunately the wind 
subsided, however, and the schooner, though shattered 
and greatly damaged, survived the gale, and arrived 
safely in Shanghai towards the beginning of June, so 
that they reached Yokohama about the loth of the 
same month. During the voyage homeward, the two 
men must have often recalled their outward voyage 
so full of the adventurous and the unknown, and 
compared their then state of feeling with their present 
mood when they knew well that they were about to 
launch on an enterprise incomparably more hazardous 
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and promising death as almost its certain issue. 
Even the buoyant spirits and restless energy of these 
highly gifted youths must have been occasionally 
overshadowed with gloom as they contemplated the 
storm and stress of the impending struggle. Trans- 
planting ourselves back to that period, however, we can 
understand that the tears they may have occasionally 
shed in secret, were not because of their own hard 
lot, but for the sake of the perils menacing their 
country, which absence and distance had made dearer 
than ever to them. 

Let us now turn our attention for a moment to 
the march of events at home during the absence of 
Inouye and Ito. The reader will remember that the 
Imperial Decree of the previous year (1863) had 
designated the loth of May as the definitive date 
for commencing to enforce the seclusion policy. On 
that day, therefore, the fortresses of Shimonoseki 
fired on an American merchant vessel passing through 
the strait. Afterwards English, French, and Dutch 
vessels were also fired upon. On June ist, two 
small war- vessels belonging to the Choshu Govern- 
ment suffered considerable damage in an engagement 
with American war-ships. Thus ChOshu went 
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"voran" in the newly Inaugurated policy. Although 
this dash and boldness set a sympathetic chord 
vibrating among the better element of Samurai 
society in every province, the legally instituted 
organs in these provinces were more cautious 
in expressing their views, as they understood that 
the new policy was contrary to the real if not the 
avowed wishes of Yedo. Indeed the Yedo govern- 
ment was already pledged vis-a-vis foreign Powers 
to open the country to commerce and friendly inter- 
course. In trying to understand fully the events of 
these times, we must always bear in mind that the 
Central Government in Yedo, with its ancient crust 
of customs and ceremonies, was like a moth-eaten 
colossus slowly but steadily crumbling down on its 
own pillars; and though clothed in the prestige of 
three centuries of continuous hegemony it still pre- 
sented a formidable front to the outside world, yet 
the golden lacquer hitherto protecting it from profane 
criticism had fallen off so as to reveal many weak 
points in the heart of the system. The Court of 
Kioto on the other hand was surrounded by the 
halo of twenty five centuries of unbroken descendance 
from the mythical past, and though its oracles were 
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necessary to legitimize any enterprise within the 
Empire, it had not yet developed strength to regain 
the actuality of the governing power possessed by it 
in the historic past. Still everybody could see that 
there was clearly a tendency towards Kioto becom- 
ing the sole and powerful rallying point of all 
opponents of the Feudal Government and that each 
step in the decline of the Yedo administration was 
a corresponding step in the rise of the Court at 
Kioto. Besides these two factors, we must also bear 
in mind that the central feudal government had 
by this time lost almost entirely its actual hold on 
the distant provinces, where each Daimio enjoyed an 
almost sovereign autonomy within the fief entrusted 
to the hereditary administration of his family. Owing 
to peace continued through several centuries, these 
Daimios, descendants of warriors and statesmen who 
originally- won their domain by feat of arms or 
by intelligence, had for the most part degenerated 
and become willing puppets in the hands of their 
retainers. The real initiative and the real vitality of 
the feudal, system as well as of the empire, there- 
fore, were to be found mainly among the middle 
and upper-class Samurai who surrounded the nominal 
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ruler of each feudal principality. Bearing these 
facts in mind, it is easy to understand why the 
provincial Daimios, in spite of their secret sympathy 
with the Choshu policy, hesitated to openly espouse 
it in defiance of Yedo, The Prince of Satsuma was 
almost the only exception. Compelled by the ap- 
pearance of a British fleet before Kagoshima, he 
actually took up arms against foreigners, and in 
consequence was probably one of the first who 
clearly foresaw the futility of the rash policy of Kioto. 
Choshu naturally made propaganda in different 
provinces, and, heartily adopting the initiative of 
Maki, a Samurai of Kurume principality, announced 
the programme of a harmonious political co-operation of 
the various Daimio Governments, the Emperor him- 
self taking the command of the forces destined to be 
put into the field against foreigners. This programme, 
though it encountered opposition from a certain 
number of Daimios, was strengthened by imperial 
sanction. Meanwhile the Yedo Government had 
learnt that the real intentions of Maki and his 
intifnate friends were, first to have the Yedo Govern- 
ment instructed in the sense of actually enforcing 
the decree of national seclusion, and then to utilize 
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that Government's negflect of the order for the 
purpose of discrediting the Shogun in the eyes of all 
the Samurai and thus subverting his rule altogether. 
Discovering this, the Shogunate had recourse to a 
£Oup diktat. All the entourage of the Emperor who 
were inclined to the so-called "strong policy" were 
suddenly and violently removed. The Prince of 
Choshu, most active of the advocates of that policy, 
was disgraced, and the duty of guarding one of the 
entrances to the Imperial Palace at Kioto, a duty 
hitherto entrusted to his retainers, was suddenly 
transferred to Satsuma vassals. Of course the 
spirited young Samurai of Choshu could not brook 
such an insult. In spite of the pacific efforts of the 
Elders of the principality, they succeeded in inducing 
the Choshu officials to demand, at the sword's 
point if necessary, the restitution of their Prince to 
his former honours. A portion of the Choshu forces 
had indeed by this time arrived in the subvirbs of 
Kioto. Thus the whole attention of the principality 
was directed to their Kioto enterprise, and they did 
not even know that the four offended Western powers 
had just decided to send a combined squadron for 
the bombardment of Shimonoseki. 
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It was at this critical juncture that Inouye and Ito 
reached Yokohama. The first thing they did upon 
their arrival was naturally to call on Mr. Gower, to 
thank him for his friendly services in the past, and 
to explain why they had so suddenly and premature- 
ly returned home. Gower told them that the com- 
bined fleet of England, America, France and Holland 
was on the point of proceeding to attack Shimonoseki 
for the purpose of punishing the unjustifiable outrage 
of which foreign vessels had been the victims there. 
They had suspected and feared thq,t such a calamity 
might one day befall their native principality, which 
according to the creed of those feudal days, was 
almost synonymous with a "native country^'' and now, 
when they had returned from a distant land simply 
for the sake of averting such a calamity, the first 
thing they heard on arriving sounded like an ominous 
whisper of fate, "too late, too late." But they did 
not despair. The indomitable spirit which charac- 
terized them ever since their childhood did not permit 
them to rest until they had exhausted every effort. 
So they appealed to Gower with all the warmth of 
youth and glowing patriotism, and finally moved him 
to arrange that they should have an interview with 
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Mr. (now Sir Ernest) Satow, Interpreter of the British 
Legation, and through him should be brought into 
contact with the British Minister Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
Being under the double ban of allegiance to the 
disgraced Prince of Choshu and of having clandestinely 
gone abroad, they had to conceal their identity as 
much as possible. Moreover such an act as visiting 
a foreign plenipotentiary to carry on political negotia- 
tions of their own would surely have been followed 
by severe punishment. So they called on Mr. Satow 
during the night hours, and were immediately intro- 
duced to Sir Rutherford Alcock. They ascertained 
from the latter the truth of the rumour that the 
combined fleet was soon to bombard Shimonoseki. 
Sir Rutherford moreover told them that in spite of 
the repeated assurances of the authorities at Yedo 
to the effect that they would call the Choshu Prince to 
account for his outrage against foreign vessels and for 
his unjustifiable violation of the treaties between foreign 
powers and the responsible representative of the 
Japanese Empire, these assurances had never been 
realized, and therefore the Powers found themselves 
obliged to take the affair into their own hands, with 
the object of inflicting severe punishment on a prince 
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guilty of such flagrant disregard for treaty engage- 
ments. It was to be feared, he said, that further modera- 
tion on the part of the interested powers would be 
misinterpreted as weakness and lack of energy. The 
two young men then besought Sir Rutherford in the 
strongest terms they could find to delay the ex- 
pedition a little while and to give them an oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to bring their friends to their 
senses, thereby averting an occurrence which they 
confessed could not fail to be calamitous for their 
native principality. They explained that they had 
come from distant Europe with the express purpose 
of trying to open the eyes of their fellow-compatriots, 
even at the greatest risk of personal danger; that 
the influence of self- sufficient Chinese literature as well 
as the long-continued policy of seclusion primarily due 
to painful experiences connected with the Jesuit 
revolt in Hizen, were the chief factors responsible for 
hitherto blinding their friends to the march of events 
in the outside world; that the country was divided 
into so many principalities, each quarrelling and com- 
peting with its neighbours, the result being paralysis 
of united action and a range of vision so narrowed 
that men were never fully conversant with the state 
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of affairs outside their own principality, still less of 
affairs beyond the sea; that the violence and 
misdemeanours of the Choshu Samurai were solely 
due to want of acquaintance with the actual con- 
dition of foreign powers and the benefits of modern 
international intercourse; that the Prince of Choshu 
himself probably entertained much broader views 
than his retainers, and might therefore be much 
distressed by his inability to shake off the fetters 
imposed upon him by the universal ignorance of his 
vassals. They further explained that they were 
going to risk their own lives, as well as the security 
and happiness of their whole families, for the sake 
of attaining the end which they considered best for 
their native country; that they had reasons to hope 
for the reversal of the foreign policy of the Choshu 
government, and thereafter, through the influence of 
ChOshu, to give a powerful though indirect impetus 
to the policies of other principalities, and that even 
if they failed in entirely changing the general policy 
of the principality, they might at least hope to succeed 
in deterring their fellow-clansmen from any repetition 
of such reckless outrages as the cannonading of 
vessels passing through Shimonoseki. To the ob- 
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jection of the British Plenipotentiary that the delay 
might involve loss of opportunity, they retorted that 
against a small provincial principality with no modern 
means of defence the Powers could equip their punitive 
expedition at any moment they pleased, so that there 
need be no talk of letting an opportunity escape. 
Asked pointedly whether their social standing in the 
principality was such as to warrant direct appeal to 
the Prince, Inouye answered that before his departure 
for Europe he had been filling an office in 
"immediate attendance" on the Prince, and that 
their going abroad had in reality originated in the 
secret wishes of the Prince himself and could never 
have been realized without at least his connivance. 
Their warmth and sincere patriotism, as well as their 
enlightened views so rare among our countrymen at 
that time, seem to have made much impression on 
the Plenipotentiary, and he finally consented to 
consult the opinions of the representatives of the 
three other powers concerned. Just as they were 
leaving the Legation, Mr. Satow kindly reminded 
them that as their being Choshu men might expose 
them to the severity at the hands of the Yedo 
government, they had better stay in a European 
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Hotel in the foreign settlement in order to escape 
espionage, and during their stay there they should 
converse between themselves in the English language 
only so as to conceal their nationality. They grate- 
fully accepted this advice. Their residence in the 
Hotel seems to have afforded them some diversion 
amid their anxiety, for the servants of the Hotel, all 
of them Japanese and most of them of low birth, 
mistook the visitors for foreigners who were still un- 
able to understand a single word of Japanese, and 
freely indulged in mockery of every sort under their 
very noses. One said: — " The two new Ketojin 
('hairy" devils,' a contemptuous epithet applied to 
Westerners probably on account of their moustaches 
and beards) must be Portuguese. They have some- 
what cleverer faces than the average, but it is really 
amazing how stingy they are. They must belong to 
the very lowest classes." Another remarked : — "Pro- 
bably they have come here for the first time, and 
the fools do not even know how to spend their 
money. To be sure, they must be awfully poor 
devils," etc., etc. These servants became daily more 
insolent, and each time Inouye or Ito called for any- 
thing, they would make smart and insulting remarks. 
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of course always in Japanese, and when one day a 
mosquito-net was ordered one of the servants said 
to his companion: — "This devil here dreams of an 
unjustifiable luxury. Let us give him a net with 
holes to punish him for his cheek." So they gave 
them the poorest net in the house. Such treatment 
as this must have often made the Samurai blood 
boil. But the great task which oppressed them heavi- 
ly enabled them to bear such vulgar insults with 
comparative equanimity and even with smiles. After 
waiting two or three days they were summoned to 
the British Legation again, whither they went as be- 
fore during the night hours. We can well imagine 
with what anxious forebodings they must have crossed 
the threshold of the Legation, repeating to themselves 
again the crucial question: — "What is to become of 
our country?" At the Legation however the most 
agreeable surprise was in store for them. The 
Plenipotentiaries of four powerful nations had consented 
to let these two young and unknown Japanese essay 
the task of bringing to reason the most recalcitrant 
prince of the Empire, before they should resort to 
the destructive arguments of cannon and powder. 
Memoranda prepared and signed separately by each 
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representative of the four powers and all of them ad- 
dressed to the Prince of Choshu were handed to them. 
Unfortunately I am unable to reproduce the texts 
of the memoranda, which, if they stiU exist at all, 
must be in the archives of the powers concerned. 
To judge by extracts made from them at the time, 
they must have been written in dignified and rather 
peremptory tones. Their purport was that neither 
territorial greed nor zeal of religious propagandism 
had induced foreign nations to seek peaceful and 
friendly relations with Japan; that no nation had the 
right to shut Its doors against pacific and friendly 
intercourse with the outside world; that having ob- 
tained from duly qualified representatives of the Empire 
sacred and inviolable pledges to henceforth permit 
foreigners to reside in Japan on a footing of peace 
and amity with the Japanese, freely carrying on 
commerce and engaging in Intercourse, the foreign 
powers had the right to expect that these pledges 
should be duly observed by all the inhabitants of the 
Empire; that In Europe and America such violations 
of treaty obligations as those of which the Prince of 
Choshu had been guilty would be severely punished; 
and that therefore they could not leave his 
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misdemeanours unnoticed, or, above all, permit future 
repetitions of such outrages. The documents further 
insisted that whether the treaties had been entered 
into by the Yedo Government without the sanction 
of the highest Sovereign of Japan on the one hand, 
and without the assent of the magnates of the. 
Empire on the other, was a question of domestic 
politics only, and one with which foreign powers had 
neither right nor duty to interfere; that therefore 
the Prince could not answer for his past offences by 
appealing to any such argument, but that he must 
henceforth obey the voice of justice and reason in his 
attitude towards foreign powers; that it would be for 
the benefit of the Empire if the Prince, as a powerful 
Daimio, should exercise his influence in a more 
enlightened and patriotic way and in particular should 
endeavour to have the present treaties ratified by the 
Emperor. These documents, since they were ad- 
dressed from the representatives of great powers to 
a man whom they then regarded almost as a tribal 
chief of a remote province, must have contained many 
phrases and sentences extremely galling to men like 
Inouye and Ito, and also to all the Samurai of 
Choshu, in whose eyes their feudal chief constituted 
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an almost sacrosanct pivot on which all their daily oc- 
cupations and social activities revolved. Fortunately 
Inouye and Ito were the only samurai who could read 
and understand the originals, and they naturally tried as 
much as possible to wrap in velvet envelopes a missive 
which threatened iron and fire. The documents in hand, 
the two young men thanked Sir Rutherford Alcock 
most sincerely for his efforts in the interests of peace, 
and promised to start at once on their dangerous mission. 
Replying to his anxious inquiry whether the journey 
homeward was not full of dangers for them, Inouye 
answered in the affirmative and added that they intend- 
ed to avoid the main highways of traffic. This naturally 
led to the question, how long it would take them to 
reach their destination, to which they innocently answer- 
ed "some thirty days." Now the Minister could not 
wait so long, though they explained to him the entire 
absence of any means of rapid communication. He 
finally conceived the plan of sending them by an English 
man-of-war, and asked them whether they could return 
to the vessel, which would be lying anchored at some 
point near the shore of Choshu, with a definitive answer 
from their Prince within the limit of one week. They 
beseeched him for a little more delay, and the Minister 
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finally consented to twelve days. As they were going 
away with somewhat lightened hearts, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock asked them whether, should their present 
mission fail, they desired to return once more to 
Europe to continue their studies. "No," was the 
prompt reply, "in that case there remains nothing for 
us but to obey the will of our chief, and we shall 
probably be among the first to fall with drawn swords 
fighting against you." This frank and spirited reply 
seems to have touched a sympathetic chord in the 
Plenipotentiary's heart. He warmly wished success 
to their mission. 

The two now embarked on an English man-of-war 
commanded by Captain Dowell and left Yokohama on 
the 20th* of June. The vessel was accompanied by 
another and smaller British war-ship Cormorant. The 
naval officers of other nationalities concerned were 
also represented. Sir Ernest Satow as well as 
some representatives of consular service were with 
them. The whole mission had probably the intended 
destination of making a moral and a tangible demon- 
stration simultaneously with the last conciliatory 

* According to Admiral Kuper's report of July 23rd 1864 to the British 
Government, June i8th (of our calendar) seems to, be more probable. 
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attempt by the intervention of the two young men. 
They arrived at Himeshima in Bungo Channel on 
the 23rd of June, and it was there that the two 
requested the ships to lie at anchor until they should 
return with the answer of the Choshu government. 
On the 24th they left Himeshima in a small fish- 
ing boat. The fishers as well as the village au- 
thorities suspected them to be foreigners and avoided 
them as much as possible, so that it was only 
after threatening coercion that they obtained a boat. 
They landed at Tonomi about noon. Thence they 
went to Mitajiri, and called on an old acquaintance 
Yukawa, who was exercising prefectural functions at 
that locality. From him they learned that popular 
frenzy for the expulsion of foreigners had reached, 
such a height that even women carried poignards. 
The whole clan to a man were up in arms for what 
they considered the good of their country, and the 
two were told that, if they intended to go any fur- 
ther, it was a matter of prime necessity that they 
should be clad and armed as Samurai and be pro- 
vided with proper means of self-defence. Their friend 
kindly provided them with the requisite clothes and 
weapons, and they safely arrived at Yamaguchi, the 
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provincial capital, on the evening of the same day. 
The news of their return home spread rapidly through 
the town, and that same evening they received calls 
from many influential members of the government. 
The visitors told them of what had happened dur- 
ing their absence, and how at present Fukuhara, 
Kusaka, Kijima and other Elders of the province 
were with the troops at Kioto, making a demon- 
stration there to obtain the restoration of their Prince 
to his former honours, and to promote the adoption 
of the Imperial foreign policy of National Seclusion. 
They told them also that preparations having already 
been made, the heir to the principality would soon 
place himself at the head of troops and depart in 
person for Kioto. (The reader must bear in mind 
that in feudal times, the heir of a principality, as 
soon as he was of age, became a full warrior, and 
was consequently required to discharge various duties 
towards the body-politic even before succeeding to the 
hereditary titles of the family. Thus the Choshu heir 
enjoyed a certain degree of influence and power inde- 
pendently of his father, the then chief of the family. 
Subsequent pages will place this social peculiarity 
more in the foreground.) The two men, on the other 
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hand, told the visitors of their experiences during the 
voyage outward and the sojourn abroad, of the wealth 
and power of western nations, of the impossibility 
of carrying out the policy of "National Seclusion," 
and of their firm conviction that unless this narrow- 
minded programme be- reversed the future would be 
fraught with fatal dangers. They requested an 
audience with the Prince, and also asked for a 
general meeting of the responsible and otherwise 
influential members of the principality to be presided 
by the Prince himself, in order that they might 
explain in full their views about the present policy 
of the government, and in order that the general 
council might decide on the advisability of continuing 
to pursue such a policy. On the 25th they went to 
the Government Hall, where they met most of the 
members of the government, and related to them 
their experiences. Inouye was then summoned alone 
to the presence of the Prince, who asked him what 
he had seen and heard during his stay in England, 
The young man employed his utmost eloquence to 
explain to the Prince in the most vivid coloui-s 
possible the real condition of foreign nations as to 
wealth and power. He reminded the Prince of the 
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imperative necessity of knowing one's own strengfdi 
in comparison with that of others, and he pointed 
out the reckless foolhardiness of the Seclusion Policy, 
as well as the dangers attending its obstinate pursuit, 
dangers not to the Principality only but to the 
Empire itself also. He further stated that' anxiety 
about the future of the country did not permit him 
to continue his studies quietly, and that he had 
returned solely with the object of appealing to the 
intelligent and patriotic feelings of his princely master. 
The Prince seems to have understood the views of 
Inouye perfectly well, most probably owing to the 
fact that Aoki, (the father of the present Viscount, 
and one of the court physicians of the Principality) 
had, during his constant attendance on the Prince, 
informed him of many things concerning the outside 
world. Aoki had learned the Dutch language, and 
was comparatively well read in Dutch books. Inouye 
pressed for a general meeting, to which the Prince 
consented willingly. Next day, both Inouye and Ito 
were again summoned to their chief's presence where 
they supplemented their previous reports. 

In the meanwhile, the news of the two men's return 
and of their advocacy of broader and more enlighten- 
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ed policy spread far and wide throughout the princi- 
pality, and as a matter of course enraged the 
partisans of the Exclusion Policy, inflamed the 
different local military corps and associations to bitter 
animosity, and brought them under suspicion of being 
emissaries of the enemy, worthy only to be denounced 
downright as traitors to the sacred cause of the 
country. Their coming home on board a war-vessel 
of a hostile country was cited to lend colour to the 
denunciation, and the young hot-heads of the Princi- 
pality began already to clamour for the lives of the 
two as first offerings on the Altar of the pending 
War. Both Inouye and Ito were perfectly conscious 
of this intense fiiry of popular animosity directed 
against them, but since from the very beginning 
they had been fully prepared to face fatal risks, the 
outburst of fury neither frightened nor deterred them. 
They showed a bold front, interviewed all callers, 
and spared neither pains nor patience to convince 
these visitors of the real condition of affairs abroad. 
But the prevailing ignorance was such that these 
sincere endeavours were often wholly fruitless, as the 
following instance will show. Hearing from Inouye 
that in foreign countries there were telegraphs which 
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transmitted messages thousands of miles in a minute, 
and steam-cars which travelled tens of miles in an hour 
with passengers and goods, one of the visitors object- 
ed: — "But there must be high mountains and steep hills 
in foreign countries also. Now, how do they get over 
them with these cars?" Inouye answered: — "Then 
they dig holes called tunnels in the sides of the 

hills, and " "Now stop," interrupted the listener, 

"don't talk so large. Foreigners after all are human 
beings and not moles. How can they burrow 
through earth!", and he burst out laughing. Such 
was the prevalent ignorance that the two young men 
were often mistaken for incurable braggards or else 
believed to have passed under the spell of the 
Bateren (a corruption of the Jesuit word Padres). 
At the very least, they were stigmatized 'as drunk 
with the ideas of foreign countries.' It was under 
these circumstances and in such an environment, that 
a general assembly of the grandees of the princi- 
pality was summoned on the 27th. There, the 
Prince himself presiding, his heir presumptive and 
all the principal personages connected with the 
Daimiate Government assembled. Inouye was now 
ordered to report formally and in full his various 
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experiences in foreign countries. He was well aware 
that the fortune of his native province, and perhaps 
also of the Empire depended on the success of his 
endeavours that day. After circumstantially describing 
all the experiences gathered and the observations made 
during his stay abroad, he told them boldly that he 
and Ito had expressly cut short their studies in order 
to save his native country from disasters hitherto 
un thought of. He then informed them of the efforts 
made since the arrival of the two in Yokohama and 
of how they had now come with missives from 
our great powers. Thereupon Shishido, one of the 
Elders of the Principality, raised this objection: — 
'You have returned to Himeshima on a foreign 
vessel. There is reason to suspect your having 
entered into clandestine relations with our enemy." 

Inouye could not brook such an insult to his 
honourable motives. The blood mounted to his cheeks, 
and angrily fixing his eyes on Shishido, he retorted : — 
"Let me know the proofs, if you have any, of such 
an accusation." Shishido answered: — "I hope you 
have not forgotten that you are a vassal of Mori, and 
that you are a Samurai. How can a Samurai seek 
to reverse the 'strong policy' decided upon by the 
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Imperial Court, simply on account of the vain brag- 
gings of these foreign barbarians ! Perhaps the beastly 
atmosphere in which you sojourned so long has 
polluted the spirit of the Japanese Samurai in you!" 
Inouye answered: — "Of course I know that I am 
a Samurai, and as a Samurai, I know also the 
sayings of Son (a great Chinese savant who wrote 
the standard work on military strategy and tactics 
some three thousand years ago). Does he not say, 
'If you know your enemy and yourself, victory will 
be yours in every fight. If you know your enemy 
but do not know yourself, victory will alternate with 
defeat. And if you know neither your enemy nor 
yourself, defeat will invariably be your fate'? What 
you now propose to realize is based upon utter 
ignorance of the wealth and power of your would-be 
enemies. To talk of opposing such powerful nations 
with the imperfect military organization and primitive 
weapons at our command shows also an unpardonable 
lack of knowledge of one's own ability. It needs no 
prophet to foresee that defeat will succeed defeat. The 
fact that I have returned to my country at the risk 
of my life to forewarn the authorities against such 
fool-hardy recklessness, ought to show how profoundly 
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I appreciate my duties as a true vassal of Mori. 
Already during the past year, I wrote from Shanghai 
to Asada my growing uneasiness about the dangers 
of the Exclusion policy. Since then I have lived in 
the midst of civilization abroad, have seen the 
immense developmeht of commerce and industry, 
cobweb-like networks of railroads and telegraphs, and 
millions of tons of steamships coming in and out 
of huge harbours. The prosperity of Yedo and Osaka 
is a mere nothing in comparison with these things. 
They have hundreds of thousands of soldiers well 
organized and strictly disciplined, with powerful and 
complicated machines and weapons to help them, 
and they have strongly equipped and rapidly moving 
ships-of-war. Moreover daily scientific inventions are 
speedily applied to the improvement of their powers 
of offence and defence. So strong are they that they 
could easily support without special effort three or 
four years' war with a power like ours. Moreover to 
protect the people in time of peace they have an 
advanced and well developed system of administra- 
tion and government, a system which in cases of 
emergency enables all classes to co-operate harmonious- 
ly and energetically in the pursuit of national aims 
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and ambitions. The consequences of a collision with 
such powerful countries and of the resulting defeat, 
would be either the obligation to pay a heavy indemni- 
ty or else the compulsory renunciation of a portion of 
our territory, these two being the onerous conditions 
ordinarily imposed upon vanquished nations in the 
West. Now such a result would not only inflict a 
terrible indignity on the Empire, but also severely 
impair its capacity of recuperation. You, if you 
persist in your blind policy of national seclusion, will 
certainly bring such an ignominious calamity on your 
fatherland. Enlightened love of country and unmis- 
taken loyalty to my lord urge me to spill the last 
drop of my blood in advocating the policy of the 
opening the country. Since my return home, I see 
the whole principality united as one man in the attempt 
to bring pressure on the Court of Kioto with the 
object of restoring our Prince to his former influence 
and power. Our troops are already in Kioto, and 
I hear that the honoured heir of the Principality 
is going to take the field in person. These sincere 
motives, based on a desire to Avipe out the in- 
dignity suffered by our lord, are extremely laudable. 
But according to my opinion, the attempt is sure 
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to fail. For all these Samurai are exasperated and 
are simply desirous of marching forward without any 
plan or calculation. Moreover they are over-confident of 
victory. Infuriated and over-confident troops are sure to 
invite disaster — that is a long-settled principle of the 
laws of war. Now suppose our attempt fails at Kioto. 
We shall then have internal enemies pressing on us 
within at the same time that the navies of four 
powers shall attack us from without. How can 
we meet such a contingency as this ? Therefore I 
say, if you wish to preserve the existence of your 
country, recall your troops from Kioto on the one 
hand, and acquiesce in the policy of opening the 
country on the other. What is the desire of ' ex- 
clusion ' based upon if not on the sincere wish to 
preserve the country's existence ? The country is 
the real objective, and we must adopt any policy 
calculated to serve her real interests. We must .not 
permit blind hatred or unreasoning sentiment to 
disturb our deliberate calculations. There is not a 
moment to be lost. I urgently appeal to the cool and 
well-considered patriotism of all those present." 

Hadano, also one of the Elders, and father to the 
present Count Hirosawa, then interrupted, and advanc- 
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ing a little, spoke as follows. "Hear quietly what I 
have to say. There is apparently some reason in 
what you say. But you overlook entirely another 
side of the question. Our country, ever since the 
beginning of history, has been based upon militarism 
and the dash and daring of its people have repeatedly 
withstood the ordeal of collision with foreign powers. 
This militarism it was that impelled the Empress 
Jingo to conquer Corea, and Hideyoshi to- carry his 
arms to the Continent and scatter the Ming army of 
four hundred thousand men. Granting that the foreign- 
ers have guns and warships, what danger is there in 
our meeting them with our wonted military prowess? 
You have sojourned long in a polluted atmosphere, 
and probably caught a disease which we here call by 
the name of Cowardice." This insulting remark 
galled Inouye to the quick. But he restrained him- 
self and answered in subdued tones:- — "It is entirely 
out of place to compare historical events, which took 
place a thousand years and three hundred years ago 
respectively, with what may happen to-day. Besides, 
Western nations are neither China nor Corea. Their 
powers of offence and defence as well as their 
development in various branches of art and science 
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cannot be fully realized by those who have not seen 
with their own eyes. Moreover we have lived in 
inactive repose during the profound peace of more 
than two centuries. During that time our range of 
vision has been strictly limited to the narrow bounds 
of this country, and further our incessant study of the 
Chinese classics has blinded us to the merits of any 
other culture than our own. The prevalent belief that 
fighting must necessarily bi'ing us honour and victory 
is the result of conceited self-content, the growth of 
two centuries of repose upon the laurels of our fore- 
fathers. I for one foresee defeat, and I tremble to think 
of the national indignity we shall have to suffer when 
obliged to pay an indemnity or else to concede a 
portion of our territory. If such be the final outcome 
of our blind policy, the house of Mori celebrated so 
long for its loyalty to the Emperor, will have become 
the worst traitor to the Imperial Cause, and not only 
our Prince but also his honoured Heir will have to be 
prepared for the worst. With what words, I wonder, 
will they then stand before the departed spirits of their 
revered ^ancestors. And it is you, you the advisers 
of the Prince, upon whom the responsibility devolves 
of dragging him down to such an abyss. I and my 
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family owe a debt of gratitude to the house of Mori, 
and therefore I care not for dangers threatening my 
life in thus telling you what I consider the true and 
best course for the Mori family. What are your 
reasons, then, Mr. Hadano, to call me a coward .■* 
I call upon you to explain." 

Another of those present then addressed Inouye 
as follows: — "What you say is in one sense quite 
sensible. But now that we have already embarked 
upon a certain course in conformity with the Imperial 
Ordinance of last year, it is impossible to stop in 
mid-stream. If you seek to stem the current forcibly, 
you will have to face a civil war. Whether we like 
it or not we have to persist in our old policy, even 
at the risk of transforming this principality into a 
barren desert." 

Inouye answered: — "What are the dangers of 
civil war in comparison with international complica- 
tions ? The former is, at any rate, a quarrel within 
a family, and whichever side wins, the honour and 
safety of the Empire are not touched. But indemnity 
or territorial concession! What national indignity can 
be compared with them!" 

By this time Inouye was so moved by his own 
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emotions that tears began to roll down his cheeks, 
and he could speak no more. He was even un- 
conscious of the fact that seated as he had been in 
the beginning of the conference at the lower end of 
the hall, he now found himself in the very middle 
of it. More than five hours had elapsed since the 
discussion had begun, and still no decision could be 
reached. It was getting dark, and as the Prince's 
evening meal was announced, he adjourned the meet- 
ing. So ended the fruitful and in reality epoch- 
making conference of the 27th June of 1864, amid 
indecision and vague indefiniteness about the future- 
Two days later the Prince sent Mori (Noboru) to 
Inouye and Ito, and told them, that though he 
recognized the force and validity of Inouye's argu- 
ments and though he appreciated the patriotism 
which impelled the two to advance such opinions at 
the imminent peril of their own lives, he regretted 
that, for the moment at least, it was beyond his 
power to stem the irresistible tide of public opinion, 
and that therefore it was impossible for him to 
give any practical effect to Inouye's views at this 
juncture. Inouye asked Mori immediately, " But why, 
if the prince is convinced of the correctness of my 
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views, is it difficult or impossible for his entourage 
to obey and assist him in the enforcement of his 
conviction?" "Well," was the answer, "public ex- 
citement in the Principality is at boiling point. Your 
arrival on board a foreign War Vessel has made 
you an object of suspicion in the eyes of the mass. 
They stigmatize you as traitors and spies. Not only 
the people, but even personages in the immediate 
entourage of the Prince have threatened him with 
resignation en bloc in case he should follow your 
counsels. You can easily understand how, under 
these circumstances, considerations of prudence and 
moderation would not only fail to secure obedience 
but would simply increase the excitement still more, 
and might end in an irrepressible emeute." Inouye 
sighed, "How is it," he asked, "that men in re- 
sponsible positions do not think more earnestly about 
the welfare of the Empire ? It is very plausible to 
say, 'We obey Imperial orders at the risk of making 
a desert of this principality.' But the other side of 
the shield is ' Defeat, death of all the principal officials 
on the battlefield,' and thereafter the worst for the 
Prince himself and his dynasty. Are you sure that 
the men in responsible quarters are prepared for the 
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worst?" Mori answered, "It cannot be helped." 
"Well," said Inouye, "report my words and my 
opinion faithfully to our Prince." 

The Prince of Choshu seems to have been at heart 
almost converted to the opinions of Inouye, but he 
was really powerless in the face of an irresistible 
current of popular excitement, and he resolved with 
profound regret to persist in the policy previously 
adopted. The next day, 30th June, the Government 
of the Principality, in order to appease the popular 
excitement, issued a proclamation enjoining all 
responsible Samurai to prepare themselves earnestly 
for the approaching collision with foreign powers. 
The proclamation was also intended as a notification 
that the Government Policy had not been swayed 
by the anti-exclusion and then considered weak 
counsels of Inouye and Ito. 

On the other hand, the Daimiate Government 
seems to have perceived the disadvantage of having 
two enemies, internal and external, at one and the same 
time. Therefore on the 2nd July Mori came again 
with an order from the Prince to Inouye and Ito to 
the effect that they should proceed at once to Hime- 
shima, and negotiate with the English Captain there 
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for an extension of the term allowed for answering 
the letter of the four plenipotentiaries. They wished 
for a postponement until September, by which time 
they would have been able to ask once more for 
Imperial Orders. Of course, both Ito and Inouye 
foresaw too clearly the fruitlessness of such a nego- 
tiation, but the order was there and they could not 
disobey. So they went to Himeshima. On the way, 
however, Inouye fell seriously ill, and though that did 
not deter him from proceeding, he found himself so 
sick on arrival at Himeshima that Ito had to ga 
alone on board the English man-of-war to meet 
Captain Dowell. The negotiations were, as had been 
expected, entirely fruitless, Captain Dowell being 
altogether disappointed at the vagueness of the 
answer given. So the two returned to Yamaguchi 
without having accomplished anything. 

In the meanwhile popular excitement against 
Inouye and Ito was hourly increasing, and many of 
the hot-heads loudly demanded the capital punishment 
of the two traitors. "If the government is too weak 
to make an example of them," they said, " we wiU 
take the matter in our own hands!" The prince saw 
the danger threatening the two hopeful young lives. 
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So he sent Mori again, and told them that in view 
of the danger menacing them if they continued to 
sojourn in the country, he considered it advisable that 
they should go once more to England and continue 
their studies, thus awaiting season and opportunity. 
Inouye answered with tears, that he could not forsake 
his country and his lord at the moment of danger, 
simply on account of apprehensions about his own 
personal safety. "What use," he added, "is there 
in a man's acquired knowledge when the country he 
seeks to serve may in the meanwhile have been 
wiped out of existence? That the exclusionists should 
aim at my life is a matter of course, and I was 
prepared to run such risks from the moment I 
decided to leave England. How otherwise could I 
have come home to preach the opening of the country 
amid universal and f9.natical excitement for seclusion? 
Indped, if the execution of us two can in anyway 
contribute to regenerate the spirit of the Samurai 
class at this moment, why not kill us and appease 
their clamour? If, on the other hand, the Prince and 
the Government officials consider our lives worth 
preserving for future use in the cause of our country, 
they; ought to dismiss from public functions all those 
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who clamour for our execution. We are deeply 
thankful for the kind solicitude of the Prince on our 
behalf, but for us personal danger is out of all account 
when the country's safety is at stake." Mori, him- 
self a Samurai of noble type, fully understood and 
sympathized with the feelings of Inouye. And so 
the two remained in the midst of a hornet's nest. 
Not only did they stay on the spot, but Inouye with 
his wonted courage utilized every opportunity of 
dinning into the ears of his friends and acquaintances 
the dangers of the Exclusion policy and the necessity 
of opening the country. 

In the meanwhile, a considerable number of troops 
consisting of young Samurai led by the chief men of 
the Principality were stationed in the different suburbs 
of Kioto, in order to add weight to the repeated 
petitions they had addressed to the Court for the 
restitution of their Prince to his former honours. The 
Shogunate Government (the Central Feudal Govern- 
ment at Yedo) naturally kept a strict watch over 
these troops, and while enjoining the other Daimios 
then present in Kioto to be prepared for sudden 
emergencies, repeatedly urged the leaders of the 
Choshu troops to withdraw from the capital, as their 
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presence threatened the peace of the Imperial city. 
The Choshu men, on the other hand, were determined 
not to retreat an inch before their petition had been 
granted. Affairs were thus rapidly approaching a crisis 
in Kioto, while in Choshu, it was announced on July 
3rd that the heir apparent of the Mori Family, would 
depart for Kioto on the 13th, of course at the head 
of a large number of soldiers. The proclamation 
issued on July 3rd ran somewhat as follows: — 

"Inouye and others who went to England last 
year, learned on their way home that the English, 
Dutch and other foreigners have decided to come 
with a large force in the near future, first, to attack 
Shimonoseki and then immediately to pass over to 
the Settsu sea, and threaten Kioto. We are prepared 
to fight with them at Shimonoseki, but if the present 
state of unrest at Kioto should give them an op- 
portunity to effectively threaten the Imperial Capital, 
that would constitute a grave menace to the safety of 
the Empire. In consideration of the imperious urgency 
of the moment, both the Prince and the Heir ap- 
parent would hasten to Kioto in order there to obey 
the imperial injunctions, were it not for the threatened 
attack on Shimonoseki. Therefore it is resolved and 
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hereby proclaimed that for the present the Heir ap- 
parent alone shall depart for Kioto on either the 
1 2th or the 13th of the month." 

As might have been expected, Inouye objected 
strongly to the departure of the Heir apparent, as it 
would surely mean nothing else than a direct demon- 
stration against the Kioto Court. He argued with 
the members of the Government and said : — " Foreign 
War Vessels will soon come to Shimonoseki, and 
you know that we have no reason to expect victory. 
Then again the troops at Kioto are extremely 
hot-headed, and can not subordinate their temper to- 
the dictates of reason. Moreover, they seem to- 
labour under the conceited misconception that every 
fight must bring them victory and glory. You know 
well that excited and over-confident troops are 
precisely what the classical tacticiaiis have warned us 
strongly against. What plan have you against the 
eventuality that you may be defeated both at Kioto 
and at Shimonoseki, and in consequence obliged to 
meet two powerful enemies at once?" The Govern- 
ment members, though concurring with Inouye's views, 
confessed that they had not the power to stem the 
popular tide and expressed a temporizing hope that on 
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the one hand they might delay a little the attack on 
Shimonoseki by means of dilatory negotiations with 
the squadron sent to attack them, while on the other 
the sympathies of other Daimios of the realm might 
prevent at Kioto such a severe defeat as that 
predicted by Inouye. They now agreed with his 
views to the extent of admitting that they should try 
to avoid meeting two enemies at one and the same 
time, and they decided on sending Ito to Shimono- 
seki with the object of awaiting the arrival of the 
squadron there and opening negotiations with them. 
One of the Government members requested Inouye 
not to obstruct the execution of this their new plan. 
Inouye directly replied that he would by no means 
thwart their purpose. At the same time, however, 
he endeavoured to convince them of the foolishness of 
waiting with empty hands until the actual arrival oS 
the fleet, and urged them rather to send an envoy 
to Yedo, to negotiate there directly with the em- 
bassies of the powers concerned. This proposition 
was adopted, and it was decided to send Ito to Yedo. 
A letter written at that time by Inouye and addressed 
to Watanabe, one of the Government membei's, is 
worth giving in extract here. 
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"July 14th — Enclosed is an extract from the letter 
of the foreign plenipotentiaries. In my opinion, the 
best course to take would be to approve in general 
principles the propositions expressed therein and to 
inform them that Ito is provided with detailed in- 
structions. In case they come to Shimonoseki in the 
meanwhile, you may also negotiate on the general 
basis above indicated. That I do not entertain any 
hope of success for the negotiations, you will please 
bear in mind. On the other hand, at the moment 
when danger threatens the country, petty causes of 
discontent shall surely not prevent me from doing 
my best for her. You know that I am not made of 
such slight stuff. Much time has been already lost 
uselessly, and I hope you will hasten the precautionary 
measures at Shimonoseki. In especial take strictest 
precautions that our guns shall not be discharged un- 
less the enemy fire first, for otherwise the envoy to 
Yedo will surely find his labours utterly fruitless. On 
the other hand do not permit them to take you by 
surprise ; prepare the defences as well as possible. In 
especial they usually try to sever the communications 
connecting these defences, and I hope you will take 
the utmost precautions in regard to this point. Ito 
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may at any time be attacked and imprisoned by 
our enemies (internal), so that I hope you will 
help him to take >all the precautionary measures in 
his power, and particularly that you will provide him 
with ample funds for meeting all sudden emergencies. 
This request looks like expressing wishes about 
strictly private affairs, but in reality there is nothing 
which helps so much in emergencies as money." 

Another document of the same date (July 14th), 
from which an extract is given below, attests a 
gradual change of policy on the part of the Daimiate 
Government. It is the protocol of a resolution 
arrived at by the Government members on that day, 
and it runs as follows: — 

"We are fully prepared for the eventuality that 
the English, Dutch and other foreigners should come 
to attack Shimonoseki. But before actually commenc- 
ing the attack they will most probably try to enter 
into negotiations with us, as is evident from what we 
have heard from a certain Prussian. Having already 
told them .everything necessary by the interrnediary of 
Inouye and Ito, we are under no obligation to enter 
into further negotiations and may, if we like, proceed 
to fight at once. But as it is foolish wilfully to 
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discard legitimate 'ruses,' we may once more send 
envoys to them, who, after proving that all pre- 
vious attack on foreign vessels were made in strict 
obedience to Imperial and Shogunate orders and 
that therefore the Shogunate Government is the 
sole responsible agent, may proceed directly on the 
English War Vessel to Yedo, and there demand ex- 
planations from the Shogunate Government in regard 
to' its abuses of authority. May we, by this means, 
avoid the impending calamity?" (Probably in the 
interrogatory form because the resolution required 
princely sanction in order to become the definitive 
decision of the Government.) "If in spite of these 
our efforts, they should not consent to our proposals, 
then, of course war is what we were and are pre- 
pared for, and we shall give the necessary orders in 
that sense. In case this decision becomes definitive 
(by sanction), we may entrust to Sase (later Mayebara) 
and Akane in Shimonoseki the duty of actually carry- 
ing it out." This document shows clearly enough 
that the Government members were desirous of open- 
ing negotiations in case the foreign fleet should really 
appear before Shimonoseki. 

The day before, i.e. on 13th July, the Heir ap- 
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parent of Chosbu left Yamaguchi, and proceeded to 
Mitajiri where he embarked on a primitive war- 
vessel of the time followed by a numerous and ap- 
parently powerful escort of troops. A few days 
afterwards, Ito also left Yamaguchi on his mission to 
Yedb. At Mitajiri, however, he found the road east- 
ward blocked, and he returned once more to Yama- 
guchi in order to obtain permission to take the sea 
route vid Nagasaki. But in the meanwhile the fleet 
had actually arrived at Himeshima, and so this mis- 
sion to Yedo was given up altogether. 

AU this time popular hatred of Inouye was steadily 
increasing, and he was constantly stigmatized as a 
traitor and a villain, so that he had to be fully pre- 
pared for assasination or some such fate at any hour. 
Left alone to his thoughts, he could not but feel the 
inconstancy of all things terrestrial. And one day, 
impelled by such reflections, he suddenly left Yama- 
guchi and went to Hagi to see his elder sister and 
his bosom friend Takasugi. Some secret apprehen- 
sion impelled him to bid a last farewell to these be- 
loved ones before the threatening and evidently 
imminent calamity overtook him. Arrived at Hagi, 
he hastened to call on his sister, who was married 
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into the Ozawa family. He told her of the unfor- 
tunate situation in which events had placed him. 
They both knew full well that this might be their 
last interview, and both shed tears. Next day, while 
still staying in the house of Ozawa, there occurred an 
incident which, even after the lapse of more than 
forty years, brings tears to the eyes of the septuage- 
narian patriot. Inouye Bunta (the latter being his 
personal name) was the second son of the Inouye 
family, and as such could not succeed to the heirship 
of the house. He had therefore been adopted into 
another family, that of Shidzi, had married the 
daughter of the house and had a child (a daughter) 
by that marriage. Previously to leaving for Europe, 
he had written from Kioto and asked to be divorced 
from the family, as he believed that he was about 
to launch on an adventure the final issue of which 
could not be foreseen, and therefore he did not wish 
to blight the future of the woman entrusted to his 
care by obliging her to await his return for an indefinite 
period, perhaps for ever. Such a course on his part 
would be not only a misfortune for the young woman, 
but would also constitute a great calamity for the 
family, which, in default of a grown up male repre- 
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sentative, would have to suffer many social and 
financial disadvantages in those feudal times. His 
request for a divorce was assented to by the Shidzi 
house, so that when he returnied from Europe, he 
found himself again a free second son of the Inouye 
family. Now, the residence of the Shidzi family 
happened to be very near that of Ozawa's and 
naturally Inouye's former mother-in-law soon heard of 
his arrival. She immediately sent a relative, one 
Awaya, to carry a message to Inouye, in the sense 
that when he left for Europe, nobody had expected 
his return at such an early date, and consequently 
after mature deliberation with the family's relatives, 
she had consented to the divorce. But learning of 
his return to Yamaguchi, she greatly regretted hav- 
ing, given such premature consent, and when she re- 
niembered that a child had been born of the marriage, 
it grieved her sorely to think that there had , not 
been any imperative necessity to deprive her grand- 
child of its father's protection. After the divorce, the 
family had taken steps which rendered it impossible 
to remedy the grave error, and the old lady only 
requested that the child should be permitted to see 
its real father. She knew the various rumours cir- 
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culating in regard to Inouye, and she knew that he 
might suddenly meet a violent death at any moment. 
In the event of such a calamity, poor Yoshiko — such 
was the name of the little daughter-— would through- 
out her whole life deplore not having spoken to her 
real father. The girl was already five years old 
(about four ■ according to the European method of 
counting), so that having once seen the face of her 
father, she would be able to remember it ever after- 
wards. If Inouye consented to this suggestion, his 
mother-in-law proposed to bring the child to him 
during the night in order not to cause idle rumours. 
This was the message that Awaya carried to Inouye, 
who was of course profoundly touched on receiving 
it. Restraining his emotions, however, he explained 
to Awaya that having been divorced from the Shidzi 
family, all relations with his former wife and his 
child had been severed, another man having been 
adopted into the family in his place. Therefore it 
would be imprudent to provoke needless complica- 
tions, since the new husband could scarcely fail to 
hear what had occurred and would naturally be un- 
pleasantly impressed, to the prejudice of the child's 
future relations with him and to the disturbance 
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of the Shidzi family's peace. Inouye explained fur- 
ther that his life beings beset with dangers on all 
sides so that he could not count on even a day's 
security, his desire to see the child was naturally 
very strong. Nevertheless his duties to his former 
wife and daughter as well as to society forbade him 
to indulge in such weaknesses. He requested that 
this answer be conveyed to the old lady as a solemn 
and earnest refusal to comply with her wishes. 
Awaya was convinced by this reasoning, but the 
aged lady was not to be persuaded so easily. She 
reasoned that had it been her daughter who called on 
Inouye, the world would have a right to be cen- 
sorious, but if it were merely his mother-in-law who 
contrived to make Inouye's real child see its own 
father, what right would the world have to raise any 
objection. So Awaya came again. But Inouye now 
refused so bluntly that the messenger considered the 
matter settled. Nevertheless that night about 12 
o'clock, Inouye's sister came to wake him and told 
him that his. former mother-in-law with his little child 
had arrived and wished to see him. He refused to 
meet them and repeated the arguments with which he 
had replied to Awaya. But his sister, sympathizing 
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with the emotions of the aged lady rather than 
with his cool reasoning, was not to be silenced so 
easily, and being joined by her own mother-in-law, 
the two almost compelled Inouye to repair to the 
chamber where the old lady and the child were wait- 
ing. As soon as he had got there and sat down, 
the little girl ran up to him and threw her arms 
round his neck. He could forbear no longer, and 
wept bitterly, all the others sharing his grief. Final- 
ly the child's grandmother broke the silence, and 
with many sobs stammered out excuses for her 
foolish conduct in giving premature assent to the 
divorce. She lost herself in wailings about the future 
of the child when deprived of the cares of a real 
father. At any moment a fatal calamity might 
befall him, and she earnestly desired that the poor 
child should at least see and remember the face of 
its own father. Inouye's emotion was of the most 
poignant nature, but duty had to be done. He sub- 
dued his grief as well as he could and explained 
in detail the reasons why further intimacy between 
himself and any member of the Shidzi family was 
undesirable as well for the sake of the honour and 
peace of the family as for the future happiness of the 
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child itself, and he exhorted the grandmother to go 
home speedily. Finally with much hesitation and 
only in obedience to repeated requests, she rose and 
took the little girl's hand to lead her away. Inouye 
had with him about fifty rzos. He gave all this 
money and many garments as a parting gift to his 
child. Even now whenever his memory recurs to 
this far-distant past, the tears may be seen welling 
up in his eyes and he is obliged to turn his face 
away. And gentle reader, let us by the way express 
our heart-felt sympathy and homage to the memory 
of innumerable similar tragedies which formed the 
inevitable under-current of the great upheaval we call 
by the name of Revolution ! 

His interview with his old bosom friend Takasugi 
was of a more spirited nature. This young man 
seems to have been an exceptional genius, with intel- 
lect, fire, energy and heart. Expressions of sincere 
admiration, warm affection and gratitude are alone 
heard from all those who knew and lived with him, 
including JVfarquis Ito and Count Inouye among others. 
Takasugi was at that time undergoing what was 
called the "penalty of seclusion," a form of disciplin- 
ary punishment peculiar to our feudal system. A 
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person on whom this penalty was inflicted had to 
keep within the precincts of his house, and could not 
hold any communication with the outside world. The 
duty of observing these harsh conditions was entrusted 
solely to the sense of honour of the man himself as 
well as of his family. 

Suddenly on the 22nd, Inouye received urgent 
orders from the Daimiate Government to return im- 
mediately to Yamaguchi. The next day saw him 
in the provincial capital. This sudden recall was 
owing to news, received by the Government on the 
22nd, that the united fleet of England, France, 
America and Holland was to leave Yokohama on the 
2 1 St and proceed to the attack of Shimonoseki. It 
is peculiary illustrative of the imperfect means of com- 
munication of the time that this intelligence was 
brought by an emissary who had been sent previously 
to Nagasaki in order there to obtain information about 
affairs in Yedo. The Government was bewildered 
by this news, and appreciated at the last moment 
that in the event of the actual arrival of the fleet at 
Shimonoseki, there would remain no alternative ex- 
cept to sue for peace, and after having thus made 
themselves secure on the flank, to concentrate their 
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efforts for the enterprise at Kioto. With this object 
in view they appointed Shishido (the senior official of 
the Daimiate) to be chief executive agent at Shimo- 
noseki. Sughi (now Viscount) and Inouye were 
ordered to act as negotiators under him. On the 
very day of Inouye's return to Yamaguchi, he and 
Sughi were ordered to attend a Conference of 
Government members. The conference required 
Inouye to enter, into procrastinating negotiations with 
the foreigners. He was to take the line that though 
the policy hitherto pursued by the Choshu Daimiate 
had been in strict conformity with Imperial and 
Shogunate orders, nevertheless 'the recent attitude of 
the Shogunate Government having become extremely 
ambiguous, the Daimiate Government found it 
necessary to prefer inquiries at the Kioto Court as to 
the real intentions of the Imperial Gk)vernment; that 
they had already despatched responsible persons to 
Kioto for that purpose, and that they therefore 
wished to have the foreign ships postpone decisive 
action pending an answer from the Court. Inouye 
declined the proposed mission. He said:— -"I have 
pointed out to you repeatedly that things would come 
to this pass. But you paid no heed to my Avords, and 
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went to the length of asserting that you were not to 
be deterred from pursuing the Exclusion policy even 
at the risk of making a desert of the entire Daimiate. 
To-day you see the impossibility of carrying out your 
boasts. It is now too late to save the situation. 
There remains no way but to continue in the course 
you have indicated and make in truth a desert of the 
Daimiate." Just at this moment a confidential mes- 
senger from the heir apparent having arrived, the 
Prince adjourned the conference, which promised to 
become extremely stormy. The messenger brought 
news of the entire collapse of the Choshu forces at 
Kioto, and of the speedy return home of the young 
prince with his retinue. On the 26th, he arrived 
at Mitajiri. The Daimio went there with his staff 
to meet his son, and to consult with him con- 
cerning the course to be adopted in the future. 
Inouye also was ordered to go to Mitajiri. He de- 
clined at first to obey the order, for he saw no use 
in attending fruitless conferences, and it was only in 
deference to the milder counsels of his friend Sughi 
that he restrained his discontent and went moodily 
to the appointed place. Arrived there he was im- 
mediately required to attend the meeting where the 
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two -Princes as well as all the influential members of 
the Daimiate Government were assembled. The 
question under discussion was what course to take in 
this emergency. On one hand the Shogunate Gov- 
ernment had decided to punish with arms the ChOshu 
Daimiate for its actions at Kioto, and on the other the 
combined fleet of the foreign powers was rapidly as- 
sembling at Himeshima. Controversy ran high. 
Many projects were proposed, but no decision could 
be arrived at. Inouye feigned sleep! One of the 
government members awoke him. and asked him why 
he remained silent at this critical juncture when 
evierybody was giving his best counsels. Inouye 
answered quietly: — "I do not even see the necessity 
of a conference at all. Much less do I find it neces- 
sary to repeat what I have so often said before. Did 
I not appeal to you long ago to think of the imprac- 
ticability of the Exclusion policy, of the necessity of 
opening the country and of the recklessness of send- 
ing our young Prince to Kioto? Did I not prophesy 
to you that the time would come when we should 
have powerful enemies both in front and on our 
flank? Not only did you refuse to hear me then, but 
you sent Mori to me to assert that the policy of Ex- 
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clusiori would be persisted in even at the risk of making 
a desert of the principality. Now the time has arrived 
for making the desert you contemplated. You have 
reached your goal. What need of further deliberation ? " 
To the objection that he must not give vent to personal 
discontent at such, a juncture, he replied equally 
sharply and bitterly, and to the repentant' confessions 
of some of the government members, he answered by 
accusing them of fickleness and irresponsible weakness. 
Having thus heaped reproaches upon his hearers, he 
left the conference without awaiting its end. Another 
meeting was held at Mitajiri some days subsequently, 
but he did not attend it. He had already left the 
town for Yamaguchi. The Government members too,, 
dreading that he might obstruct their deliberations 
by the violence of his language, had not invited him 
to this second conference. But in his absence they 
came to the conclusion that the foreign complications^ 
must somehow be resolved or at least postponed, 
and that the Daimiate must concentrate its energy 
on the task of restoring the power and prestige of 
the real sovereign of the empire. Nevertheless in 
order to allay the fanatical excitement of the ex- 
clusionists, they gave out that they were about to 
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have recourse to negotiations merely to gain time for 
making military preparations. 

On August I St came the news of the concentration 
of the foreign fleet at Himeshima. ItQ together with 
Matsushima were ordered to proceed thither and ne- 
gotiate, while Inouye and Murata were required to 
make strategical preparations for the defence of Shi- 
monoseki. As a precaution the troops had express 
orders not to fire firsi. On the 4th of August, Ito 
and Matsushima went in a small boat to Himeshima, 
but as the foreign fleet had already left that place for 
Shimonoseki, they returned without having been able 
to accomplish anything. Things having reached this 
stage, the Government again directed Inouye to pro- 
ceed to Shimonoseki and to negotiate with the invaders. 
In addition to the explanations already described, he 
was now authorized to make the concession that fo- 
reign vessels would thenceforth be permitted to pass 
the Strait without hindrance. Inouye declined to obey. 
He took the ground that these incessant changes of 
mind on the part of the authorities made it impos- 
sible to rely on the stability of their present resolu- 
tion. It might well be apprehended, he said, that 
once tte imminent danger was over, they would 
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again return to their whilom warlike policy, in 
which case the proposed mission, even if successful, 
would merely constitute an additional breach of faith 
towards foreigners. Nevertheless being urged on all 
sides that he alone could save the situation, and that 
the house of his Prince based its last hope on his ef- 
forts, he finally accepted the difficult mission, after 
having extorted a solemn promise from the Government 
that it would adhere to its new resolution unflinch- 
ingly even in the face of the fanatical opposition 
which might be expected from the troops of the 
Daimiate. But since he was known to the foreign- 
ers only as a young student, he considered it neces- 
sary to have his new position legalized by credentials, 
and he therefore demanded a letter from the Prince 
to the Powers. This was immediately given. It bore 
the date of August 4th 1864, and it contained among 
other things an explicit statement that foreign vessels 
should henceforth be unmolested. But Inouye's wish, 
that the letter should be signed in autograph and 
with the full-name and title of the Prince or else 
of the Heir apparent, was not granted, the Govern- 
ment members probably considering such an act as un- 
necessary, or perhaps too great a concession to the 
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haughty attitude of the foreigners. Inouye further 
asked that steps be taken to hold the troops at Shi- 
monoseki in check while the negotiations were in 
progress, as otherwise all attempts at a peaceful solu- 
tion would be futile, these troops being known for 
fanatical devotion to the party of "action." Mori and 
one other were therefore despatched to Shimonoseki 
to calm the feelings of the excited troops. On the 
morning of the 5th, Inouye himself arrived at Shimo- 
noseki and joined Mori in the latter's efforts to pacify 
the troops, a task which at last succeeded so far as 
to make them promise that they would not fire first. 
In the meanwhile he had sent one Toda to the fo- 
reign squadron with a request that action might be 
delayed for some hours. The squadron assented to 
two hours' delay. But the "pourparlers" with the 
leaders of the troops had taken an unexpectedly long 
time, and the time limit had been exceeded by a full 
hour before Inouye 's preparations had been completed 
so as to permit him to leave the shore. Just at this 
moment the squadron fired the first shot. The land 
forts answered ; the conflict had begun and every- 
thing was over. Mayeda who was to have accom- 
panied Inouye on this mission, and who was standing 
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at his side at the time, shed tears and cried:— "it is 
all over with us. There has been a terrible mistake 
in the management of the country's affairs." Inouye 
reminded him that it was no time to weep, "I go 
directly to Yamaguchi," he said, "to report the state 
of affairs. Do you remain here and note the 
further developments." On his return to Yamaguchi 
he hastened to the Government Hall and after 
reporting minutely the events which had occurred, 
added: — "In my opinion, we shall be entirely 
defeated at Shimonoseki. They will then land 
troops, and advance against Yamaguchi, surmounting 
every obstacle on the way. I request that a battal- 
ion of troops be given to me in order that I may 
hold them for at least three days at Ogori. If the 
news of a defeat at Ogori reach you, then I hope 
that the two Princes as well as the magnates of the 
Daimiate will make their preparations for the last and 
the worst." That very day the Government allotted 
the 4th Battalion to him, and moreover invested him 
with the functions of Chief Executive official in the 
Ogori district. He wished to decline this distinction, 
considering it an empty honour at the time when his 
native country was on the eve of extinction. But his 
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bosom friend Takasugi who with It5 had promised to 
join him at Ogori, in order, as they said and really 
believed, to die at the same time and place with him, 
came and persuaded him against sych insubordinate 
conduct as the refusal of an honour openly conferred. 
Next day, the trio found themselves in Ogori, busily 
occupied with what they regarded as the preface to 
their own deaths. 

Inouye's prediction was verified by events : The 
Daimiate forces were defeated; the land forts were oc- 
cupied by foreign troops, and the Daimiate forces 
retired to Kakuishi. There they were again attacked 
and defeated. The news of these successive defeats 
soon reached Yamaguchi. The Prince now wished to 
take the field in order to conduct the campaign in 
person. But the filial piety of the heir apparent made 
him strenuously oppose such a step and it was finally 
decided that the young Prince should take the field 
in his father's stead. 

On the morning of the 7th the young Prince and 
the members of the Government reached Ogori. The 
Government members were now genuinely crest-fallen, 
and sincerely desired to negotiate for peace. Natu- 
rally the first thing they did on their arrival at Ogori 
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was to call at Inouye's quarters where, while exchang- 
ing sake cups, one of them made the sad remark 
that everything indicated an impending catastrophe. 
Inouye angrily retorted that it was the inevitable re- 
sult of their own blind policy, and that no one save 
themselves could be reproached for the calamity. Ano- 
ther, somewhat bolder and more frank than his 
companion, then said that under the circumstances 
there remained no alternative but to negotiate with 
the foreigners, and having thus dealt with the foe on 
their flank, to concentrate the Daimiate forces against 
the Shogun's Government which was also on the 
point of sending the prince of Owari at the head of 
a punitive expedition against Choshu. Inouye could 
no longer contain himself. "When I accepted the 
mission to negotiate with them," he cried, "it was 
before the commencement of hostilities. Now that the 
cannons have spoken, what remains for us but to die 
on the field of battle? Do you venture to speak of 
peace here? Are you not ashamed, or have you some 
new reasons for your language? Is it perhaps the 
will of the Princes or is it your own idea?" They 
then confessed that it was the princely will which 
they could not but sincerely second. Inouye retorted : — 
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"You talked of war before fighting. And now that 
fighting has begun, you immediately begin to talk of 
peace. You say we had better concentrate our forces 
against the Shogunate government. But a defeat or 
two would make you sue for peace with the Shogun. 
Neither in peace nor in war, can weaklings like you 
preserve the country. Rather than tamely await the 
end of such a shameful tragedy, why not take up 
arms and die fighting sword in hand? To be sure, 
that also would mean the extinction of the country, 
but we shall at least have the consolation of having 
our names recorded in the pages of history as those 
of men who did not shrink from what they believed 
to be for the good of their country." But the Govern- 
ment members, firmly bent on peace, were not to be 
moved by Inouye's philippics. They alleged that it was 
their duty to try everything before giving up their 
country for lost and that death was not the only duty 
one owed to his fatherland. Inouye saw that words 
were not sufficient. In his anger he now resolved to 
give those weaklings a drastic shock in order to 
rouse them from their effeminacy. His eyes flashing 
and his cheeks pale with anger, he abruptly left the 
room. Takasugi quickly suspecting something wrong, 
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followed closely; but ere he reached him, Inouye had 
already drawn his poignard from its scabbard. Taka- 
sugi dashed upon him, and embracing him from be- 
hind, violently snatched away the dagger. With 
burning eyes and voice smothered with emotion, Inouye 
cried out: — "Let me spill my life-blood on these weak- 
lings, and rouse them to Samuraihood. I will force 
them to a resolution which they shall not change so 
soon again. With my dying ears I wish to hear them 
solemnly swearing to the spirit of the ancestor of 
the princely house that they will adliere to a firm and 
unchanging decision one way or the other." Taka- 
sugi tried to pacify him, and once more the words of 
this faithful friend had the effect of calming Inouye's 
feelings. Just at this moment he and Takasugi were 
summoned to the presence of the young Prince. The 
latter said that he had heard everything spoken by 
Inouye to the members of the Government, and that 
he sincerely hoped that Inouye would not persist in 
such violent resolutions, but would resign himself to 
using his best efforts for the preservation of the 
country. Even the Prince's influence, however, could 
not deter him from retorting — "You call my resolu- 
tions violent, but only yesterday I heard of the prince- 
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ly will to fight even at the risk of making a desert 
of the principality, and to-day I hear that your will 
is peace. How am I to understand these contradic- 
tions!" The Prince took paper and wrote on it words 
signifying 'Sue for peace as an unavoidable ruse 
of the moment.' Inouye upon seeing this, strongly 
protested against the motive of the intended step and 
exposed the faithlessness of such an action. In his 
warmth he far outstepped the bounds of etiquette, and 
Takasugi again intervening, took him away, soothed 
him and urged that he could effect nothing by pas- 
sion and that, instead of helping his cause, he would 
prejudice it if he did not exercise more self-restraint. 
Inouye however could not be soothed so easUy this 
time: he was still protesting when the Prince again 
summoned him and gave him another paper, this 
time with the words 'Sue for peace with sincerity' 
written on it. Inouye now seized upon this sudden 
change of mind and sharply pointed out that it was 
exactly this fickleness of purpose which made it so 
difficult for his vassals to accomplish anything at all. 
After repeated assurances from the Prince that he 
would change no more, that this was his final deci- 
sion, and that, in the event of an Imperial order to 
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reverse the policy based on this resolve, he would 
with his last breath implore the sovereign to recon- 
sider such an order, and, kneeling at the foot of the 
throne, would spill his own blood in a loyal attempt 
to convert the Emperor himself to the policy of open- 
ing the country. These assurances supplemented by 
earnest persuasion from Takasugi, at last overcame 
Inouye's obduracy, and he consented to accept the 
mission. 

His promise once given, Inouye became a dif- 
ferent man and eagerly searched for every means of 
attaining his object. He proposed that the young 
Prince should now go in person at the head of the 
negotiators, circumstances having radically changed 
since when Ito and Inouye were sent to Himeshima, 
and Inouye's social position and prestige being quite 
insufficient to inspire the necessary confidence in the 
minds of the foreign admirals. This proposal, how- 
ever, seemed too drastic even for such an emergency, 
and they decided on sending the chief official of the 
Daimiate instead. Inouye objected on the ground 
that there was not an official in the whole principality 
capable of discharging such a grave responsibility, but 
this new difficulty was surmounted by the immediate 
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adoption of Takasugi into the family of Shishido, the 
chief official, and his nomination as principal plenipo- 
tentiary, Sughi and Watanabe, adjoint members of 
the government, being appointed vice-plenipotentiaries, 
and Its and Inouye interpreters. The mission thus 
composed left immediately for Shimonoseki, while the 
young Prince advanced to Funaki in order to be so 
much nearer the place of negotiations. 

The mission arrived at Shimonoseki on the 8th 
of August. Soon white flags were hoisted on the 
forts at Maeda, Dannoura and other places. Ito was 
sent in advance to an English man-of-war to inti- 
mate that they desired to open peace negotiations. 
Upon this the fleet also hoisted white flags, and at 
noon, Shishido — that is to say, Takasugi with his new 
name and position— together with those attached to 
the mission went on board the British flag-ship. 
They had put on their official robes, as befitted the 
solemnity of the occasion, but such a costume must 
have appeared so much the stranger to the foreigners ; 
Shishido in the orthodox habiliments prescribed by the 
etiquette of centuries before our time, and Sughi in 
a «uit of mail with a gorgeous surcoat. When 
everybody was properly seated Shishido began: — 
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"The other day, as soon as we heard of the arrival 
of your war-vessels at Dannoura, we had sent 
an envoy to negotiate for peace. Unfortunately he 
arrived too late, and to our regret hostilities were 
actually commenced. The Governor of Choshu also 
^regrets the incident and has sent me to negotiate for 
peace, as you will see upon perusal of a letter of our 
Prince." He handed over the letter which had been 
given to Inouye a few days previously when the lat- 
ter had assented to accept the mission. The Admiral 
immediately objected that the letter contained only 
the stipulation that in future there would be no 
molestation at Shimonoseki, and that it did not say 
anything about the peaceful settlement of the pending 
affair. He further pointed out, just as Inouye had 
predicted and protested, that it was signed only 
'Governor of Choshu,' and that it bore neither the 
Prince's signature nor a trace of his handwriting. 
The Admiral demanded, first that the letter should be 
signed and that it should be indited by the hand of the 
Prince himself; secondly, that the guns of the forts 
be surrendered as trophies of victory; and thirdly, that 
a Dutch sailor who had been struggling in a boat 
against the current two days previously and who, after 
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being fired upon from the Shimonoseki forts, had 
been lost sight of, should be restored to his ship. The 
conditions must be accepted before entering into any 
negotiation at all. The mission consented that the 
autograph letter should be ready by noon of the loth; 
that they might take away the guns, and that inqui- 
ries should be made about the sailor. Inouye re- 
counts that they felt this last condition to be the 
hardest to fulfill as they knew well that the sailor had 
been killed already. After returning to shore, Taka- 
sugi (now Shishido) and Ito hastened to Funaki to 
obtain the autograph letter of the young Prince, while 
Inouye remained behind in Shimonoseki to supervise 
the proper execution of the promise about handing 
over the guns, and to maintain the necessary com- 
munications with the admirals. In the meanwhile the 
fanatical party began to raise their voices loudly 
against peace, and the excitement grew hourly 
stronger. The troops were all unanimous in their op- 
position to an ignominious peace, and the Court 
nobles who had found asylum in Yamaguchi since 
the coup d'etat and defeat of the Choshu Prince at 
Kioto in the previous year — among them, Sanjo (later 
Prime Minister of Japan), Shijo and Higashikuze (the 
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present vice-president of the Privy Council) — rode at 
full speed to Funaki to protest against such a fatal 
step as entering into peace negotiations. Shinagawa 
(later viscount Shinagawa) and other young men 
some twenty in number addressed an open letter to 
the government denouncing peace, and asserting that 
they and all their friends were prepared to support 
their views with their lives. The commotion became 
universal, and even in the immediate entourage 
of the Prince the opposition to peace waxed very 
strong. In view of the storm which threatened to 
burst out at any moment, the young Prince issued a 
proclamation, consoling his vassals with the idea that 
though on the one hand compelled by circumstances 
to negotiate for peace, he had not, on the other, 
abandoned the determination to stand in defence of 
the true principle of loyalty to the Sovereign (defined 
already) as soon as the pressure from outside should 
have been allayed. This proclamation produced no 
effect whatever on the passion of the Samurai. The 
war party reasoned thus: — "We have been earnestly 
preparing ourselves, in conformity with the sincere 
wishes of both our Princes, to realize the cherished 
ideals of Loyalty and Exclusion. We have sworn to 
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the spirits of the departed ancestors of the Princely 
House, that we shall die. rather than leave these, 
objects unattained. Yet now, when the moment for 
action comes, we see the weaklings of the govern- 
ment suddenly lower their colours. Peace with 
detested foreigners means disappointment of the pro- 
found wishes of our Princes. It would be a craven 
breach of a solemn promise and a sacrilege toward 
the holy spirits of the princely ancestors. Heaven 
demands that we should punish these weaklings for; 
taking steps tantamount to selling their country." 
Such were the vehement accusations hurled at the 
heads of the men in the Government, and these being 
closely pressed on all sides, seem, in a weak moment, 
to have let slip some misleading remark as though the 
whole transaction was due to the initiative and recom- 
mendation of Takasugi, Inouye and Ito. Rumour went 
even to the extent of saying that the three men had 
secretly extorted the consent of the young Prince behind 
the backs of the officers of the Government. Popular 
wrath thus became concentrated on the trio. A friend 
of theirs informed Takasugi of this state of feeling at 
Funaki, and must have given him proofs of the in- 
excusable weakness or even culpability of the Govern- 
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ment officials, for Takasugi, sincere patriot though he 
was, became enraged. Knowing well how Inouye 
had recommended nothing less than honourable death 
in defence of the country, how in spite of his bitter 
opposition, a mission of peace had been forcibly im- 
posed on his unwilling shoulders, and how, in the 
storm and stress of the moment, the Government offi- 
cials had sworn that peace with the foreign foe was 
their inflexible policy as well as the sincere conviction df 
the two Princes, he must have felt deeply the bitter- 
ness at seeing these same government officials shirk- 
ing their own responsibility and transferring it to the 
very persons who had opposed their proposition at the 
outset and who at length agreed to obey their instruc- 
tions in all good faith. Therefore he and Ito 
suddenly gave up the functions they were discharging, 
and concealed themselves in a remote village of the 
principality. Takasugi wrote immediately to Inouye, 
recommending him to leave every thing as it was 
and to repair to their place of concealment, adding that 
he thought they were foolishly and uselessly sacrificing 
themselves to the weakness of the responsible officials. 
This letter reached Inouye about 8 o'clock on the 
morning of the 9th, just as he was superintending the 
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surrender of the guns of the forts. When the can- 
nons in the Mayeda and Dannoura forts had been 
handed over, the English officers demanded the 
surrender of the guns in Chofu also. Now Chofu was 
the domain of a collateral house and semi -vassal of 
the Choshu Prince, a town some three miles east of 
Shimonoseki. The forts here too had fired on the 
foreign vessels during the engagement. Inouye wrote 
immediately to Miyoshi, the chief official of Chofu. 
On the other hand he asked the Admirals for a 
delay till one o'clock in the afternoon, and when 
they had assented, he despatched a messenger to 
Miyoshi recommending him to yield in conformity 
with the terms of the agreements already entered into. 
But Miyoshi haughtily refused. He alleged that these 
guns, having been cast from bells of temples, mirrors 
of women and utensils of domestic use, symbolized 
the crystallized patriotism of the principality, and 
therefore could never be handed over to foreigners. 
One o'clock soon arrived, and Miyoshi still persisted 
in his refusal. Under the circumstances Inouye saw 
no alternative but to march to Chofu at the head of 
the English troops, hoping thus, at the risk of his 
own life, to avert a fatal collision between the oppos- 
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ing troops. Arrived at Chofu he saw the troops there 
arrayed in battle-order with muskets loaded, and all 
ready to open fire. The foreign troops also prepared 
to fight. Inouye perceived at once that a single shot, 
from whichever side fired, would upset the whole 
negotiation. Desperate crises demand desperate 
measures. He placed himself between the two armies 
and called out to the Chofu men : — " If you are deter- 
mined to oppose the foreign troops, shoot me first; 
but in that case you must expect to see Chofu for- 
cibly occupied by the enemy." Miyoshi, profoundly 
touched by this self-sacrificing patriotism on Inouye's 
part, stepped forward and said: — "Your undaunted 
patriotism deeply impresses me and I obey your 
wishes." Inouye then requested him to let his troops 
present arms. This done, the foreign troops also 
shouldered their muskets, and the transfer of the guns 
was effected peaceably. 

The next day, the loth was the date appointed for 
a meeting to continue the negotiations, the preliminary 
demands of the foreigners having been thus far satisfied. 
Inouye knew, however, that Takasugi (now Shishido) 
and Ito had concealed themselves immediately after 
rendering reports of their first interview. For measures 
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necessary to force them out of their retirement, he 
would have had to return to Funaki himself, and 
under the circumstances he had no time for such 
a step. He therefore remained at Shimonoseki quite 
at a loss what to do. Meanwhile the authori- 
ties at Funaki were not idle; they had appointed 
other delegates for the negotiation. Mori (Noboru), 
known to us already, was represented as an elder of 
the Daimiate under the assumed name of Mori 
Idzumo. He was made chief plenipotentiary, Yamada 
and Hadano being attached to him as vice-delegates. 
Inouye received fresh orders to act as interpreter to 
the new embassy. The latter arrived at Shimonoseki 
on the morning of the loth, and went on board the 
English man-of-war at noon the same day. The 
Admiral at once asked what had become of the 
former delegates, and only after repeated assurances 
from the new delegates that Shishido had fallen 
suddenly and seriously ill, would he consent to con- 
tinue the negotiations at all. The embassy then 
handed over a document bearing the signatures of 
both Princes. It ran as follov/s : — 

"Having fired on foreign vessels at Shimonoseki 
in obedience to orders from the Sovereign and the 
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Shogun, it was wholly unexpected that our conduct 
should have been subsequently construed in the light 
of disobedience to Imperial instructions and of an 
enterprise undertaken solely upon our own re- 
sponsibility. Just at that time two of our vassals 
returned here, bearing your earnest and friendly 
advice. Nevertheless, in view of the circumstances 
above mentioned, we considered it advisable to re- 
ascertain the Imperial will, and for that purpose 
Nagatono-Kami (the title of the young Prince) pro- 
ceeded in person to Kioto. Unfortunately disturbances 
which occurred there obliged him to return home 
without having accomplished the object of his mission. 
On the other hand, having heard of the arrival of 
your fleet at Himeshima on the 3rd, two of our 
vassals were sent to you with a letter. They were 
also instructed to inform you that foreign vessels 
would not be molested any more in passing through 
the Strait of Shimonoseki. But prior to their arrival 
you had already proceeded elsewhere. We sent 
therefore another mission to negotiate with you at 
Shimonoseki, but owing to some unavoidable delay, 
hostilities had begun before it could reach you. 
Having no cause to entertain animosity against you, 
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we should sincerely regret to be obliged to sacrifice 
uselessly the lives of several tens of thousands of 
our population. And we sincerely wish for peace. 
Mori (Idzumo) and his associates are instructed as to 
the necessary details." 

Upon perusal of the above, the Admiral remarked 
that foreigners too desired nothing better than to live 
on a friendly footing with the Daimio of Choshu, and 
he requested that they may be enabled to meet the 
Prince himself, so as to negotiate directly with him, 
cement friendship with ties of mutual acquaintance, 
and inform him of western customs and ideas. 

Our delegates replied that they hoped there 
would henceforth be intimate friendship with foreign 
Powers, and that they wished to learn all about 
Western arts and sciences, as, for example, steam- 
engines, navigation and the art of war. They 
promised that they should take steps to have their 
Prince come to Shimonoseki at 12 o'clock on the 
14th. The Admiral further asked if it was quite certain 
that foreign vessels would not be molested again at 
Shimonoseki, and whether assistance would be given 
hereafter in case foreign vessels needed fresh water 
or provisions and wished to obtain them in Shimo- 
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noseki. The delegates answered these questions in 
the affirmative. To a wish expressed by the Admiral 
that his people might go on shore immediately and 
make purchases in Shimonoseki, the envoys demurred, 
as they feared that in the then excited condition of 
public opinion, some outrage might be committed. It 
is characteristic of the state of mind of the delegates 
that they did not confess this anxiety frankly, but 
adduced as a reason for refusal that many mines 
being still laid in the fields and on the hill sides, 
harm might result to persons treading on them un- 
awares! But the Admiral was not to be deterred by 
such childish pretexts, and finally a compromise was 
made, namely, that the men should be permitted to 
land at Shimonoseki, but must not go outside the 
.town. The Admiral then advanced the question of 
indemnity, and added that he wished to settle the 
details about the amount and so forth with the Prince 
himself. He also renewed his inquiry about the 
Dutch sailor already mentioned, but the delegates 
managed to evade an answer. Thus ended the pour- 
parlers of the day. The conference over, Inouye 
immediately hastened to Funaki. After rendering a 
detailed report of the negotiations to the young 
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Prince, he laid before him the letter from Takasugi 
and Its. He pointed out that on the 7th instant 
he (Inouye) had reproached the Government officials 
for their belated and therefore untimely conversion to 
the conciliatory policy, and that, in spite of his 
remonstrances, these officials had forced on the 
trio the mission of reconciliation, alleging it to be the 
inflexible will and sincere desire of the two Princes as 
well as of the Government to live henceforth on terms 
of peace and friendship with foreigners. Under such 
circumstances, that the Government officials should 
have endorsed the general impression as to the trio 
having been solely responsible for the reconcilia- 
tion, was not only inexcusable but even criminal. 
The young Prince could not but be convinced of the 
justice of Inouye's complaints. He immediately 
summoned to his presence the Government officials 
as well as the personages of his own entourage, and 
ordered Inouye to explain to them in detail how and 
why the trio had come to accept such a delicate and 
difficult mission. The duplicity and w^eakness of the 
government officials were thus exposed to a large as- 
sembly, who thereupon recognized the impossibility of 
receding again from the pending negotiations. Taka- 
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sugi and Ito were therefore recalled and re-entrusted 
with their former mission, many other personages also 
being attached to them. On the 14th the mission 
went as promised to the English man-of-war at noon. 
The two Princes excused themselves on the ground 
that, being under a disciplinary sentence from the 
Central government on account of the late disturbances 
in Kioto, it was not proper that they should show them- 
selves in public. The Admiral accepted this excuse, 
and entered into final negotiations. After protracted 
discussion the following agreement was concluded : — 
T. Foreign vessels shall henceforth be treated with 

friendship on occasions of their passage through 

the Strait of Shimonoseki. 

2. They may freely purchase coal, provisions, 
wood, water and other articles of necessity. 

3. In case of storm their crews may land at 
Bakan (town of Shimonoseki) unhindered. 

4. New forts shall not be erected, and the old 
ones shall neither be repaired nor have guns 
replaced on them. 

5. As the firing on foreign vessels from the town 
of Shimonoseki was unprovoked, the town is 
properly liable to the penalty of being destroyed 
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by fire. It shall be spared, however, in con- 
sideration of a ransom. Further, an indemnity 
shall be paid to cover the expenses of the ex- 
pedition. It is hereby decided that these two 
points shall be settled in Yedo by the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the four powers. 
What the delegates had been most uneasy about 
was this last item. They feared lest the Admiral should 
demand an exorbitant sum by way of indemnity, and 
when the point came up for discussion, Takasugi 
warmly contended that they ought not to be held 
responsible for actions they had undertaken in obedience 
to orders from their superiors. The Admiral re- 
cognized the force of this reasoning and thus the 
matter was left undecided as noted above. It is 
matter of history that the Shogunate government sub- 
sequently agreed to pay a ransom and an indemnity 
to the four Powers. At that time, however, the Cho- 
shu government entertained fears lest the foreign 
Ministers might at a later date come forward to press 
the demand thus ambiguously deferred, and in order 
to avert such a contingency by conciliatory means as 
far as possible it was decided to send a friendly em- 
bassy to Yokohama. 
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The peace negotiations had no sooner been 
concluded than the officials at Shimonoseki called on 
the foreign Admirals with various presents, as was 
the custom of the day. The Admirals returned these 
visits, and intercourse between the two sides grew 
daily warmer and more cordial. The Choshu govern- 
ment then ordered these officials to sound the opinions 
of the foreign Admirals with regard to the special 
embassy they contemplated sending to Yokohama, 
and, at the same time, instructed them to request 
the Admirals to regard the whole matter as strictly 
confidential, so that it might not become known 
to the Shogun's government. Affixed to the docu- 
ment embodying these instructions was a secret note 
explaining, solely for the information of the officials, 
that the object of the proposed mission was to 
prevent the Ministers from immediately pressing for 
an indemnity, or, at all events, to contrive that the 
amount demanded should be as small as possible. 
Thereupon Hojo, the principal official, addressed the 
following letter to the Admirals: — 

" Inasmuch as we contemplate sending one of the 
Elders with two Samurai as an embassy of amity to 
the Ministers of the four Powers,. I request you ta 
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take them on board one of your men-of-war, since 
should they proceed by a merchant vessel, the Sho-^ 
gunate officials will visit her as a matter of customs 
inspection at Yokohama, and finding the embassy on 
board may entertain suspicions about its intentions. 
It is also requested that at Yokohama you will permit 
the embassy to remain on board, as its discovery by 
Shogunate officials might be fraught with serious con- 
sequences. They may be sent home by a merchant 
vessel, but if possible choice should be made of a ship 
which does not touch at Osaka en route." 

A very frank letter, charming in its simplicity ! 
As may be supposed, the Admirals warmly endorsed 
the project of sending an embassy, and did their best 
to facilitate its voyage. It is interesting to note that 
Ihara, a genuine Elder of the Principality, was ap- 
pointed to this mission, with Sughi, Yamagata (not 
the present Field-Marshal) and Ito as members of his 
suite, on the express ground that the question being 
very grave, involving indeed millions of money, no such 
duplicity could be again practised as that previously 
resorted to, namely, the despatch of men invested with 
temporary and fictitious ranks. The Embassy further 
had special instructions that in case the Ministers 
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should demand, in addition to an indemnity, the open- 
ing of the port of Shimonoseki to foreign commerce, 
they should evade the point, alleging that such a 
question could not be settled without Imperial and 
Shogunate orders. On the loth instant the Embassy 
reached Yokohama. At that time Shogunate govern- 
ment had already issued orders for a punitive expedi- 
tion against ChSshu, and under the circumstances 
Sir Rutherford Alcock was considerate enough to 
receive the envoys at the Legation during the night 
hours. He gave them a warm welcome. During the 
conversation, words ran somewhat high over the "Ex- 
clusionist outrages" at Shimonoseki, But after all, 
the indemnity question having been already settled by 
diplomatic negotiations in Yedo, the Minister pointed 
out the futility of referring to matters already disposed 
of. The hearts of the envoys must have been indeed 
lightened! As to the question of opening Shimono- 
seki, it was referred to by the Minister, but answered 
in conformity with the instructions noted above. The 
embassy left Yokohama on the 15th, and arrived at 
Shimonoseki on the 20th, once again on an English 
man-of-war. 

One of the dangers which threatened Choshu was 
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thus finally disposed of. But on the other hand, the 
Shogunate government was preparing a punitive ex- 
pedition on a grand scale. It ordered thirty Daimiates 
of the realm to contribute troops for the expedition, and 
it placed the Prince of Owari, one of the collateral 
houses of Tokugawa, at the head of the forces. At 
that time, this imposing array of military strength 
must have made a profound impression on the 
samurai of Choshu. Having just escaped a serious 
calamity from collision with Western powers, they 
stood face to face with another and apparently equally 
irresistible danger from within. Discontented folks, 
and there were many such, were not slow to take 
advantage of this moment of crisis. All who had 
not been at the helm during the last few months, 
especially the samurai of the town of Hagi, who 
owing to their residence at a distance, were naturally 
not on the best of footings with those of Yamaguchi, 
the capital of the Principality, began to criticize loudly 
and vehemently the blunders committed by the Yama- 
guchi government in the past. This tendency had 
already displayed itself in 1862, but at that time the 
speedy punishment of Mori Ise (not to be confused 
with Mori Noboru so often mentioned already) had 
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nipped the movement in the bud. Again in 1863, 
the disaffection had raised its head just after the coup 
(THat at Kioto. But this time also, it had been sup- 
pressed by the capital punishment of its chief instiga- 
tor Tsuboi, and by other equally energetic measures. 
Now, however, the weak and fluctuating policy of the 
government as well as the blunders actually committed 
by it, constituted an easy target for vindictive criti- 
cisms. The general feeling of restlessness and uneasiness 
greatly assisted the movement, and the defeat at 
Shimonoseki, as well as the failure of the armed de- 
monstration at Kioto, offered a splendid opportunity 
for these discontented people to obtain an attentive 
audience for their attacks, while the Hagi troops gave 
additional emphasis to the cry of protest. Pressing 
forward to Yamaguchi, the Hagi men actively de- 
monstrated against the existing government. Inces- 
santly through secret channels they urged the two 
Princes to change the government personnel, and they 
succeeded so far as to bring the influence of Kikkawa, 
chief of a collateral house of Mori, to bear upon the 
Princes. Against all 'this opposition, the government 
officials could not offer any very cogent arguments in 
self-defence. Everybody had to admit that they had 
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committed many blunders in the past. Pressed from 
all sides, the Prince saw himself compelled to place 
Mori Ise, the actual leader of the opposition, at the 
head of the government. Encouraged by this first 
success, the malcontents, then called by a name nearly 
signifying 'opportunists,' sought to entirely recast 
the official personnel as well as to secure almost all 
the chief administrative functions for the men of their 
own party. They contended that it had been ex- 
clusively the fault of the former government officials 
that Choshu committed outrages against foreign 
vessels, contrary to the real wishes of the Shogunate, 
and had then been obliged to succumb ignominiously 
when brought face to face with the foreigners' superior 
force. They argued further that the emeute at Kioto 
had placed the Principality in the position of rebellion 
against the Imperial throne. In a word, the House 
of Mori, owing to the mismanagement of the officials, 
figured as a rebd against all the representatives of 
order in the Empire. They further considered that 
in the face of the chastisement which the Yedo 
Government was about to inflict, the policy of opposing 
the Shogun's forces with arms would not only be a 
further rebellion .against law and order but also a 
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fool- hardy and suicidal adventure against the united 
army of thirty principalities of the realm. In short, 
their programme was to monopolize the administrative 
functions for their party, to punish severely all the 
officials of the former government, to apologize to the 
Shogunate as best they could, and to submit meekly 
to any disciplinary measures which the latter might 
be pleased to impose on the House of Mori. Their 
motto was "The House of Mori above everything; 
above even the life and security of its present repre- 
sentatives!" 

With the appointment of Mori, all members of 
the previous government had naturally tendered in 
their resignations. Inouye too, in his capacity of 
the Chief Executive of Ogori, seems to have con- 
stituted a member of the consultative body, and had 
therefore to send in his resignation, alleging illness 
as his motive (most habitual and unostentatious 
motive for a resignation in this country). In feudal 
times, a resignation was very often construed as 
signifying an admission of some wrong or mis- 
demeanour consciously or unconsciously committed 
during the tenure of an office rather than as a simple 
renunciation of future responsibilities. Hence every- 
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one of the above-mentioned officials had to stay 
quietly at home and to abstain from all public 
observances until released by his Prince from previous 
responsibilities. Thus in this case, too, Inouye 
became a silent and involuntary onlooker of current 
events. But the temporary success of the opportunist 
party did not at all tranquillize the general excite- 
ment of the time. At Yamaguchi and other places 
of the principality there were powerful bodies of troops 
strongly opposed to any such half-measures as those 
advocated by the opportunists. They reasoned that the 
firing on foreign vessels at Shimonoseki had been 
simply a bona fide execution of the orders of the Cen- 
tral Government, that the coup d'etat at Kioto was 
due entirely to the intrigues of the Daimios of Aidzu 
and Satsuma, who, having long entertained hopes of 
impairing the prestige of Choshu, were only too glad 
to find in the emeute of the Choshu men a favourable 
pretext for realizing this cherished design, and that 
therefore no attempt on the part of Choshu to oppose 
the punitive expedition of the Shogunate could be mis- 
construed as a rebellion against the real wishes of the 
Emperor. To this party Inouye with his young and 
ardent temperament naturally belonged, and against 
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the motto of the other party, "Apology, unconditional 
submission and preservation of the princely house at 
any price," he seems to have invented another 
for his party, namely, "Dignified submission, and 
military preparedness for all eventualities." But the 
general trend of events becoming too powerful for him, 
he was obliged, as shown above, to become at least 
temporarily a mournful contemplator of current events. 
Before long, however, he was awakened from his 
reveries. An attendant of the young Prince came 
with a confidential missive from the latter, which ran 
as follows: — 

"The present decline of the prestige and power 
of the Imperial throne is to be profoundly regretted, 
and it makes me think with deep anxiety when, 
if at all, we shall be able to accomplish our long 
cherished object. You are requested to think of this." 
This missive served as a very powerful incentive to 
action. At the moment when the Daimiate itself was 
threatened with extinction by pressure from without 
and convulsions from within, Inouye felt deeply 
touched to find the young Prince occupied more with 
the fate of the throne than with that of his own house. 
How could a samurai vassal abandon himself to callous 
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indifference when his lord and master was thus 
tormented about the fate of the Empire? He in- 
stantly decided to act, and conceived one of those 
bold and almost desperate plans which characterized 
his whole career, and peculiarly individualized his 
personality amid the many brilliant colleagues of his 
long public life. He invited the principal members of 
the 4th battalion (the battalion given to him on the 
occasion of his defence of Ogori) and of the RiJdshitai 
(literally, "body of strong samurai") to his house, and 
made them swear to help him in any enterprise he 
might consider necessary for saving the situation, 
without, however, divulging to them what plans 
he had in his mind. The fact shows vividly the 
confidence and devotion which the men of these two 
military corps entertained towards Inouye. His secret 
object was to reinstall the demissionaries in theii' 
former functions, and to establish once for all the 
government policy of "Dignified submission with 
military preparedness." To attain his object he con- 
ceived the project of making night attacks on the 
troops of the opposite party stationed in various parts 
of Yamaguchi, driving them out of the town, and thus 
overawing aU opposition by means of the military 
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force at his disposal. It was, in short, a desperate 
coup d'etat that he contemplated. Being thus 
assured of the devoted compliance of the two bodies 
of troops, he requested a confidential audience of the 
two Princes on the morning of the 24th September, 
This was immediately granted to him. At this inter- 
view he ascertained from the Princes that they were 
still unchanged in their desire to resist the encroaching 
aggressiveness of the Shogunate government and to 
stand up in defence of the ancient rights and prestige 
of the throne. He further learned that in spite of 
their good will they felt themselves quite helpless in 
view of the present current of events which thwarted 
their wishes and resolutions in every direction and 
that they would be only too glad if Inouye could help 
them out of this embarrassing situation. Thus as- 
sured, Inouye entered into a full analysis of the origin 
and development of the opportunist party, and exposed 
the weak points of the policy advocated by them; 
a policy which by placing the princely house above 
its actual representatives, virtually involved patient and 
slavish endurance of all indignities that might be 
heaped on them. He explained that this party was 
prepared to obey even though the Shogunate govern- 
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ment should demand the self-immolation of the two 
Princes, and that there was actually talk of adopting 
a prince of Tokugawa (the Shogun's family) into the 
Mori house and making him succeed to the family 
honours, simply in order to preserve the house. He 
pointed out that such 'preservation' was merely 
nominal. He declared that in his opinion, there was 
only one means of preventing such a calamity, namely, 
to place the principality in a state of military prepara- 
tion. Being fully equipped, they would be able 
to present a dignified front to the Shogunate govern- 
ment, and should the latter decline to accept the 
reasonable explanations offered by Choshu, or go to 
the extent of demanding either the suicide of the 
Princes or the curtailment of their feudal dominions, the 
Choshu samurai would be in a position to resist to 
the last, and by their deaths to cover with glory the 
last pages of the history of the princely house. He 
further explained that in order to attain this object, the 
Princes should reinstate the demissionaries in their 
former offices, call a general conference of all the im- 
portant functionaries, and after mature deliberation 
settle the government policy in this sense once for all 
and with requisite solemnity. 
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The Prince seems to have cordially sympathized 
with the views of Inouye. He instantly gave him 
full powers to take the necessary steps for carrying 
out the measures proposed. Inouye forthwith has- 
tened to the Government Hall, and there personally 
directed the renvoi of all their resignations to the ex- 
officials, reinstated them in their former functions, and 
summoned a general conference at lo o'clock a. m. of 
the next day. On his way home, he called on four 
or five of the principal men of the former govern- 
ment, and after some persuasion, obtained their 
promise to attend the conference on the morrow. 
Last of all he repaired to the house of Shishido, the 
first Elder of the Daimiate. Shishido, however, then 
a man of mature age, seems to have been rather 
doubtful as to the success of Inouye's bold designs. 
In order to console him and allay his apprehensions, 
Inouye thought it advisable to divulge to him the 
plans he had formed for a coup d'etat, if neces- 
sary, and the secret comport he had entered into with 
certain bodies of troops. After hearing this Shishido 
declared that he was convinced, that his anxiety was 
allayed, and that he would attend the meeting on 
the morrow. This Shishido, however, had the im- 
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prudence to divulge the secret, almost immediately, 
and that too to a man of the opposite party. This 
want of reticence must have largely helped to accele- 
rate the catastrophe which has now to be related. 

On the morrow, the 25th September, at 10 o'clock 
in the mcMning, aU the Elders and other important 
functionaries assembled in the Council Hall, and the 
two Princes attended and presided over the assembly. 
It was a solemn affair, a conference upon which hung 
the future fate ol the principality. Mori Ise, the senior 
member of the government, began; — "The collision at 
Shimonoseki and the emeute at Kioto have both 
ended in utter failure, and though we have narrowly 
escaped disaster on one side by negotiating an igno- 
minious peace, the Shog^nate government threatens 
our principality with a large army on the other. The 
responsibility of having created so grave a situation 
must be laid equally to the account of the 
fool-hardy policy pursued by former members of the 
government and to the riotous recklessness of the 
troops. Our resources exhausted and the spirit of the 
troops depressed, it is impossible that we should 
successfully oppose the great army of the Shogun. 
There remains, therefore, no alternative but to de- 
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grade the former members of the government, punish 
severely the leaders of the emeute, make sincere 
apologies to the Shogun, and endeavour as best we 
can to obtain the good will of his government for the 
preservation of the house of Mori." 

To this Inouye warmly replied: — "Your words 
seem to imply that you are ready to obey any order 
from the Shogunate Government however harsh the 
conditions may be. How then if they should 
demand that which we vassals dare not mention 
in regard to the persons of our Princes (i.e. self- 
immolation)? Perhaps you propose to act in 
conformity with the obsolete doctrine that the inter- 
ests of the house or dynasty must be placed above 
those of its temporaneous representative. We, on the 
contrary, do not venture to contemplate such eventuali- 
ties. You, again, would tamely submit to any reduc- 
tion that may be imposed upon the territorial extent 
of the principality. That is truly shameful. A Samurai, 
if he has committed any fault, should politely and 
sincerely ask pardon, but if the other party declines 
to forgive him and subjects him to indignities out of 
proportion to the fault committed, then he should be 
prepared to stand up and fight for his honour. First 
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to hand over his sword to his opponent, and then to 
make slavish apologies, is not the path a Samurai 
should tread. Therefore I strongly advocate the 
military equipment of the country first of all. Being 
fully armed, we may offer calm explanations and digni- 
fied apologies to the Shogunate government. If they 
win not lend their ears to the appeals of reason and 
justice, then we shall stand forth sword in hand, and 
either accomplish the will of our Princes or else see 
the whole population of the Daimiate perish in the 
attempt." His words were sharp and strong, and his 
arguments full of cogency as well as of the logic of 
chivalrous sentiments. Mori Ise was silenced. Mori 
Noto and other members of the new government 
opposed him in turn, and to each of them he retorted 
with the same cogent reasoning and the same warmth 
of language and sentiment. One of the Elders having 
asked whether, in thus advocating armed opposition 
against the Shogunate government, he had any hope 
of ultimate success, he replied: — "Why calculate the 
probable consequences of action at such a juncture 
when inaction necessarily mvolves treason to the code 
of Honour? The ancestor of the Princely House en- 
listed the services of your ancestors, pensioned them. 
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and placed your families at the head of the principal- 
ity, in order that you might stand by your Prince 
and serve him with your lives at such a critical mo- 
ment as this. It is now precisely the time to show your 
gratitude to him and to his descendants! If you cannot 
do that, if you shrink from risking your lives in an 
attempt to save the situation, you had better give up 
your responsible positions and your feudal pensions. 
We of our party will take upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of defending our country and, if necessary, we 
will die the deaths of Samurai." The discussion now 
became general and words ran very high, each side 
being fully conscious that its own fate depended upon 
the result of the controversy, and each person present 
firmly believing that the salvation of the principality 
was in the hands of the party to which he himself 
belonged. Naturally under the circumstances it was 
not easy to arrive at a decision calculated to silence all 
serious objections. Already noon had come and the 
midday meal of the Princes was announced. But 
Inouye said: — "This is a solemn conference upon 
which hangs the fate of the dynasty and the principality, 
and I hope that our Princes will not interrupt its 
progress for the sake of a meal. Such things as 
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meals will» I am confident, be gladly sacrificed for the 
Welfare of the country!" Both Princes acquiesced and 
continued the conference. Four o'clock in the after- 
noon came, yet still they could not arrive at any de- 
cision. The senior Prince, who had hitherto kept 
absolute silence and intently listened, now ' suddenly 
and haughtily announced: — "Since this morning I 
have carefully attended to the arguments of both 
sides. I believe the views of Inouye are in con- 
formity with reason. I consider it useless to expend 
many words over past events, and I decide now that for 
the future our policy shall be that of 'Dignified apology 
to the Shog^n and military preparedness at home.' 
I call upon you all to obey the decision of mine." 
Hereupon everybody present declared his loyal com- 
pliance with the princely will. Inouye then 'proposed 
that next day the collateral houses of Mori and their 
governments should be summoned to another solemn 
conference, and that the necessary explanations and 
instructions be given to them in order to assure their 
hearty co-operation in the enforcement of this new- 
policy. The Prince instantly recognized the expediency 
of this proposal, and ordered another meeting for lo 
o'clock of the morrow. He then closed the meeting 
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for that day, and at about six o'clock in the evening 
most of the officials retired from the Council Hall. 
Inouye, however, remained behind with some govern- 
ment members to make preparations for the conference 
of the morrow, and these having been completed, he 
was about to retire with the rest, when he received; a 
summons to the presence of the Prince who made in- 
quiries about the arrangements. Thus when he 
finally took his departure it was nearly 8 o'clock, and 
everybody had already left the Council Hall. Inouye 
slowly wended his way homeward quite alone. That is 
to say, no friend accompanied him, though as a Samurai 
he naturally had with him a domestic servant bearing 
a lantern. The night was pitch-dark, and but for the 
dim and flickering rays thrown by the paper-lantern 
nothing Could have been distinguished. Doubtless the 
dewy air of a September night had a cooling effect 
on Inouye's heated temples, as more anxious about 
the future than satisfied with the results of the day, 
he slowly paced his solitary way homeward, never 
suspecting the serious danger that threatened his life. 
We must here turn our attention for a moment 
in another direction. The young and excited samurai 
of the party opposed to Inouye had been anxiously 
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awaiting the results of the day. For them also it 
was a question of life or death. So soon as Mori 
Ise had returned to his home, he was assailed 
by visitors of his party. He told them in full the 
results of the conference. Naturally enough, he must 
have given a vivid if not exaggerated account of how, 
in spite of his own best efforts and of those of his 
party, the stubborn, sharp and even violent opposition 
of Inouye had carried the day, and how the Prince 
having personally decided for the adoption of the 
policy advanced and advocated by him, there remained 
nothing for all but to express their loyal adhesion to 
princely decisions. The anxious young samurai now 
became uncontrollably excited. Having repaired to 
the places where the troops from Hagi were stationed, 
and consulted with their comrades there, they im- 
mediately hatched a plot to assassinate Inouye, since 
he constituted the greatest obstacle to the practical 
realization of their views. Without losing a moment 
they set themselves to execute this design and to 
waylay him on his way home that very night. 

Inouye had a little over half a mile yet to walk be- 
fore reaching home, when somebody accosted him 
from out of the darkness and asked his name. Upon 
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his answer " I am Inouye," he was instantly seized 
round both legs from behind, and thrown forward 
with his face to the ground. Just as he fell he re- 
ceived on the back a very heavy blow from a long 
sword. This blow must have cut him in two, were 
it not for an almost miraculous accident. The very 
act of falling on his face had pushed his own long 
sword through his belt so that it lay along his spine. 
This partially protected the spinal column, though it 
could not prevent the assassin's blade from biting 
deeply at both sides. Nothing daunted by this first 
attack, Inouye sprang up. Just at that instant he re- 
ceived another blow on the back of his head. By 
this time he had drawn his sword, and stood upon 
his defence; but, being assailed on all sides, he re- 
ceived a deep cut across his right cheek down to the 
chin, as well as many smaller wounds in the abdo- 
men and on the thighs. He gave himself up for lost, 
yet he must have contrived in some unexplained 
manner to elude his enemies, for when he recovered 
consciousness he found himself lying in a paddy-field. 
He could not make out where he was or how he had 
come there. Half insensible, he merely felt as though 
he had received many blows with blunt bamboo- 
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sticks or something like them. He was tormented with 
thirst, and he thought he saw at a great distance 
the dim light of a human habitation. Essaying to 
rise and walk towards the light in search of water, 
he found that he could only crawl, The house was 
in reality only a few metres distant from where he 
lay, but the great loss of blood he had suffered deprived 
him of power to exercise any of his faculties intelligent- 
ly. His voice also began to fail him, and it was 
with the utmost exertion that he succeeded in arousing 
the attention of the inmates of the cottage, who must 
have been thunderstruck at seeing such a horrible 
apparition. Upon closer inspection the master of the 
house recognized the slashed and blood-stained figure, 
and called out: — "You are our young master Inouye. 
How came you to be in such awful plight? " Inouye could 
not speak, but by whispers and gestures he endeavoured 
to let them know that it was the work of assassins. 
They gladly gave him water and assistance, and 
after a while bore him gently to his own house some 
half a mile distant. In the meanwhile his lantern- 
bearer had run home to warn the family of the 
catastrophe, and Inouye's elder brother Gorosaburo 
came running with drawn sword to the place of the 
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assassination. He searched thoroughly, but in the 
darkness he could not find any trace of the victim 
or the assassins. When he returned home, however, 
Inouye was already there covered with blood and 
mud. Gorosaburo upon seeing him asked immediately, 
"Tell me the names of your enemies." Inouye heard 
the voice, but could not answer. He knew also that 
his mother and the whole family were there, but he 
could not see them, and could not distinguish one 
from the other. Two doctors had already arrived, 
but they found themselves helpless in the face of a 
dying man covered with such deep and numerous 
wounds. It seems they gave him up for lost, for 
they were simply looking on without doing anything 
to succour him. He must have been suffering terribly 
all this time, for he still remembers having made 
signs to his elder brother requesting him for a coup 
de gr&ce, i. e. the fatal blow which a friendly hand 
unwillingly gives to end the cruel agonies of a dying 
man. His brother understood well the meaning of 
these gestures, and standing up, drew his long sword 
and raised it high to impart force to the blow which 
in another moment would have extinguished life forever. 
But the wounded man's mother was there. "Wait, 
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Gorosaburo," she cried, "here are two doctors pre- 
sent. A mother cannot allow her child to die until 
every means have been tried to save him. We 
shall at least have his wounds treated and await the 
result." "But mother," answered Gorosaburo, "you 
see with your own eyes the number and size of 
the wounds. Besides, all his life-blood had flowed 
out of him, and he can not possibly live much longer. 
It is an act of parental and fraternal mercy to shorten 
his agonies." He raised his sword again, this time 
firmly resolved to end the terrible tragedy. But now 
the mother, flung herself on the bloody body of 
Inouye, threw her arms around him and cried out, 
"If you musi kill him, kill me first." Gorosaburo 
had no choice but to yield; he sheathed his sword. 
A friend of Inouye, by the name of Tokoro, was 
also present. Hearing of the calamity he had hastened 
to visit the house and had been a silent witness 
of the whole scene. This Tokoro, being the son of 
a doctor in the province of Mino, had studied 
medicine at Osaka, until, drawn into the current of 
the times, he had abandoned his studies and joined 
the young revolutionaries of the era, thus becoming 
an intimate acquaintance of Inouye. Deeply touched 
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by the fond persistence of the mother, he resolved 
to undertake the apparently desperate operations. 
He cried loudly into the ears of Inouye: — "You have 
imperilled your life for the sake of your country, and 
you have brilliantly fulfilled one of the duties of a 
Samurai (loyalty to prince and country). But you 
have yet another to fulfill .(filial piety). Your mother 
is overwhelmed with anguish by the sight of your 
wounds, and wishes to have them dressed. I will 
do what I can, though I can not answer for the 
consequences. You wish to die in order to escape 
further agony, but that would be an act of extreme 
filial impiety. Therefore bear with patience whatever 
pain you experience during the operation." These words 
seem to have impressed Inouye profoundly, for thereafter 
he showed no sign of impatience or suffering. The 
wounds were washed with Shochu (impure alcohol) 
and stitched with a needle used for sewing mats, in 
default of anything better. A day or two afterwards, 
Ito, who had already returned from his mission to 
Yokohama, and who had been sojourning at Shimo- 
noseki at the time of the assault upon Inouye, heard 
of the affair and hastened to visit his friend. Upon 
seeing the once vigorous man in such a miserable 
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condition, Its burst into tears. Inouye, when he felt 
these tears of sympathy drop on his face, raised his 
eyes, and whispered: — "You see me in this condition. 
The same calamity may befall you too at any 
moment. Hurry away from this place." Ito nodded 
assent, but could not speak, and went away silently 
weeping. 

Against all expectation, however, Inouye recover- 
ed rapidly under the vigilant care of his mother and 
other relatives and also of his devoted friend Tokoro. 
At the end of November his smaller wounds were 
entirely healed, and he could move slowly about his 
room. 

Returning now to the politics of the Principality 
it is easy to understand that the fall of Inouye was 
the signal for another overthrow of his party. His 
opponents won the upperhand again, and this time 
they tried to make full use of their opportunities. 
They removed the residence of the Princes to Hagi, 
where in the midst of their own party, they felt 
themselves securer and in a more congenial atmo- 
sphere. Three of the most important personages who 
had participated in the defeated enterprise at Kioto 
were punished with death, and all the influential 
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members of the former government were more or 
less severely punished. Under such circumstances, it 
was impossible that Inouye alone should escape un- 
scathed. He was not at all surprised when one day, 
near the end of November, his elder brother came 
to inform him that the government had ordered 
what was then known as the "co-operative respon- 
sibility of the family (including relatives) for the custody 
of the offender." According to this arrangement the 
offender awaiting the final sentence of the govern- 
ment was in the meanwhile entrusted to the com- 
bined guardianship of his relatives. If he escaped, 
his relatives would be held responsible for it, usually 
entailing partial or even total deprivation of their 
feudal status and revenues. Though not so dis- 
graceful as imprisonment proper, it was nearly 
as harsh, since the relatives naturally took every 
precaution to curtail the liberty of the offender, and 
generally erected private prisons within their 
own dwellings. So, when Inouye arrived at the 
house of his elder brother, he found a small prison 
about six feet square waiting to receive him. His 
food consisted of rice and pickled vegetables, with 
an additional bowl of pea-soup for the midday meal. 
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His relatives kept watch over the prison night and 
day. Inouye knew well enough what the institu- 
tion of "entrusting to relatives" signified, and he 
bore all this harsh treatment without a murmur. 
What his energetic temperament could not bear, 
however, was the absolute inaction and the complete 
want of mental occupation. He begged his wardens 
to give him some books and writing materials, but 
they refused to comply with his wishes, on the 
ground that they had no express permission of 
the government. This callousness on the part of 
his relatives stung him much more than the 
miserable circumstances of his daily life, and he 
watched for an opportunity to impose his will upon 
them. One evening, as he saw his prison windows 
lit by the bright rays of the moon, he called out to 
the guardians, "Do you know what the moon is?" 
One of them answered, "The moon is the moon. 
There is nothing strange about that." Inouye 
then explained to them that it was a solid globe 
like our own, that it revolved around earth, and 
so forth, and he also explained about the causes 
of eclipses; in short, all that he had learnt during 
his stay abroad. They wondered at what he said, 
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but could not believe him. Inouye then said, "If 
you doubt my words, borrow from my elder brother 
the telescope which I had brought with me. With that 
you will be able to see with your own eyes a little 
of the topography of the moon, and then you will 
credit the truth of my words." Curiosity overcame 
their scruples: they fetched the telescope and were 
profoundly impressed by what it showed them. Inouye 
saw the impression he had produced, and becoming 
more talkative, informed them that during his stay 
in England he. had learned the art of Bateren 
witchcraft. It should be explained that Bateren 
is the Japanese corruption of 'padres,' and that the 
allusion here refers to the Jesuits, who had come to 
Japan some three hundred years previously, and 
who, in their religious zeal, did not hesitate to 
impose upon the ignorant population of the time by 
representing as miracles the apparently unnatural ap- 
paritions, &c., which their knowledge of chemistry and 
physics enabled them to evoke at their pleasure. Inouye 
declared that he could by this art reduce his own body 
to nothingness, could creep through the smallest 
holes or travel on the wings of wind. He added 
that he had hitherto refrained from exercising his 
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Baieren powers out of consideration for his relatives 
who might suffer if he escaped, but that- their 
callousness in refusing him books and writingi 
materials might drive him to resort in despair to 
his magic powers. The relatives bewildered, held a 
consultation that very night, and the next day Inouye 
had books and writing materials in abundance. 

One other incident of his prison days which the 
old Count still vividly remembers, is the nocturnal 
and clandestine visits of his mother. When his 
watchmen were sound asleep, she would steal to him, 
whisper encouragement, and throw in from thie prison 
window, cakes and fruits for which she knew his 
fondness. These kind caresses of a loving mother 
moved him deeply, and caused him to reflect with 
keen regret over the pain which his wild life must 
have caused to this tender lady in her unhappy 
home. He recollected too well that in his restless 
pursuit of fortune he had gone to Europe without 
even saying adieu to his mother, and gloomy fore- 
bodings weighed him down when he thought of the 
anxiety, fear and distress the future had still in store 
for this loving and beloved woman. He relates 
that often and bitterly he wept over these reflections 
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during the solitude of his prison life, for he knew 
well enough that this confinement was not the worst 
for him, it being in fact only a preliminary step to 
harder misfortunes still to come. It was indeed 
almost an assured fact and open secret that 
he would be presently summoned to Hagi where 
after the requisite formalities had been complied 
with, he would be condemned to exemplary punish- 
ment, most probably suicide, if not even decapitation 
— all because he had so patriotically advocated en- 
lightened ideas and so energetically defended his own 
party, his very zeal constituting an unpardonable offence 
in the eyes of his opponents now in power. Fate 
willed, however, that he should not perish so quickly 
or share the comparative oblivion which had over- 
taken so many others of his comrades. Takasugi 
raised the standard of open revolt against the govern- 
ment in Hagi. At the same time he hastened to 
release his bosom friend from prison. It goes without 
saying that Inouye joined the enterprise with all his 
heart. After severe and deadly fighting they finally 
succeeded in overthrowing the government. And 
with its ultimate success Inouye was finally placed 
out of danger, at least for the moment. Here 
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I stay my pen, not only because I have already 
exceeded the legitimate limits of this narrative, 
but also because the subsequent events are of 
more general interest and as such belong to con- 
temporary history rather than to the biography of 
one man, however great. The following points, how- 
ever, may be mentioned, by way of sequel to the 
story above related, though they are already familiar 
to students of history. The Prince of Owari actually 
came to Hiroshima at the head of a punitive expedi- 
tion consisting of a large army reputed at the time 
to be over two hundred thousand men. Choshu 
sent an envoy to Hiroshima to offer an apology prior 
to the entry of the expedition within the territorial 
borders of the disturbed principality. The Prince of 
Owari saw clearly that Choshu in spite of its 
domestic strife still presented a formidable front to 
the outside world, and that pressure from without 
might at any moment reunite the centrifugal factors 
into one solid body of resolute fighters. Considering 
it advisable under the circumstances not to push the 
matter to extremities, he declared himself satisfied by 
the apology offered and returned to Yedo without 
having come into actual collision with the Choshu 
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men. But the Shogunate government was not 
satisfied with such a mild settlement. The Prince of 
Owari was censured for his moderation, and it was 
resolved to send another punitive expedition to Cho- 
shu. By this time, however, the Choshti government 
had passed once more into the hands of men like 
Takasugi, Inouye and Ito, all determined not to 
submit meekly to any further severities on the part 
of the Yedo government. Moreover Satsuma and 
other great Daimios, with whom Choshu had in the 
meanwhile entered into a secret understanding, en- 
deavoured to avoid any participation in this second 
expedition which they considered as too harsh a treat- 
ment of the ChoshQ Prince and even unwarranted in 
view of the excuses and apologies already offered 
by Choshu and accepted by the Prince of Owari in 
his capacity of duly accredited representative of the 
Shogun government. Nevertheless the Yedo authori- 
ties were not to be deterred, they despatched a 
second punitive expedition, and the two armies came: 
into actual collision. But the Shogun's forces could 
not stand before the Choshu men who felt that 
their country's existence was at stake. This defeat 
of the Shogunate troops opened the eyes of the 
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Empire to the weakness of the Yedo government 
and the inertia of tradition being thus overcome, 
men like Kido, Takasugi, Inouye and Ito kept the 
ball constantly rolling, until, in conjunction with 
other Anti-Shogunate Daimios, they finally carried 
to culmination the great and epoch-making revolution 
of 1868. That Inouye took a very active part in all 
these affairs, is well known to historians, but to 
narrate here would be beyond the scope of this essay. 



-!> 



Some Reminiscences about Our 
Constitution. 

{By Order of Marquis ltd.) 

Looking back fifty years into the history of our 
country, we see the feudal system in its last stage 
of development, with exaggerated crystallization of 
external forms and formalities, while the spirit which 
animated and upheld the glory of its golden age was 
rapidly declining and disappearing. The system 
which had endured for nearly eight centuries, and 
had attained a degree of development nowhere else 
equalled, stood on thoroughly worm-eaten though 
externally lacquered and gilt pillars, and, excluded 
as it had long been from the disturbing elements of 
the outside world, was enjoying the self-contented 
tranquillity of centuries of inertia. 

The advent of Commodore Perry followed by a 
riapid succession of great events too well known to 
every student of our history to be repeated here, 
roughly awakened us to the consciousness of mighty 
forces at work which were changing the face of the 
outside world. We became sensible of contact with 
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irresistible forces sure to draw our country soon into 
the maelstrom of international competition. In 
the face of this new revelation we were obliged to 
confess to ourselves that we were not prepared to 
bear the impact of these forces. Once awakened to 
the consciousness of necessity, however, we were not 
slow to work up to it. First of all, the whole fabric 
of the feudal system, which with its obsolete mass of 
shackles and formalities hindered us at every step 
and in every branch of free development, had to be 
destroyed — ^nay erased and uprooted. The annihila- 
tion of centrifugal forces in the form of autonomic 
fiefs was a necessary step in the unification of the 
country under a strong central government, without 
which we should not have been able to offer a 
united front to the influences from without and to 
stand up as a solid and compact whole for the 
maintenance of the country's very existence. The 
natural sequence of these ideas involved restoration of 
the Imperial power to its ancient vitality, making it 
thereby the real rallying point and the representative 
focus of the united forces of the Empire. The 
Restoration naturally brought the Crown face to face 
with the governed — with the entire mass of the 
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people. The word people, however, had not then 
the significance it now possesses; it denoted essential- 
ly a numerical mass of governed units. The keen 
insight of the enlightened Sovereign as well as of 
his advisers was not slow to perceive that in order 
to become a powerful state the following points were 
of cardinal necessity: — 

1. That these units, or rather each individual 
unit, should Ise developed to a higher standard of 
perfection and of civilization. 

2. That they should not remain a passive 
element in the State as before, but should combine 
and actively co-operate in a solid and compact 
organization for the attainment of the common weal. 

The well known solemn Oath taken by His 
Majesty in 1868, at the very beginning of his 
auspicious reign, emphasizes, among other things, 
the two points above alluded to, viz. :— the most broad- 
minded education of the people, and the government 
of the country on the solid basis of national volition 
and co-operation. I must warn my friends, however, 
against a very common illusion which implies that, 
prior to the time of which I speak, there had been 
no education nor any such factor as public spirit: in 
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other words, against the impression that our entire 
culture originates from date so recent as half a 
century ago. It is this false notion which misleads 
superficial observers of our country into believing 
that our civilization has been altogether so sudden 
and still remains such an unstable acquisition that its 
value can only be judged by future events; in shorty 
that it is nothing but a hasty and superficial veneer. 
I am not at all exaggerating when I say that for 
generations and for centuries we had been enjoying 
a moral and emotional education of the highest type. 
The great ideals offered by the philosophy and 
history of the golden ages of revered China and 
India, japanized, as in every other branch of culture, 
in the form of a "crust of customs" developed and 
sanctified by centuries of continued usage under the 
comprehensive name of Bushido, offered splendid 
standards of morality rigorously enforced in the every- 
day life of the educated classes. The result, as 
every one who is acquainted with Old Japan can 
affirm, was an education which aspired to the 
simultaneous attainment of the Stoic heroism, the 
rustic simplicity and the self-sacrificing spirit of Sparta, 
side by side with the aesthetic culture and intellectual 
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refinement of Athens. Artistic instincts, delicate 
sentiments, lofty ideals of morality and philosophy as 
well as the highest type of valour and chivalry — ^these 
we endeavoured to combine in a man as he ought 
to be. We laid great stress on harmonious combina- 
tion of all the known accomplishments of a fully 
developed human being, and it is only since the intro- 
duction of modern sciences that we have been obliged 
to pay attention rather to the details of specialized 
technical attainments than to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole. Let me remark en passant, that 
the humane efforts of our highly developed Red Cross 
Society, the saving of so large a part of the drown- 
ing crew of the destroyed Rurik, and so forth, are 
not, as might be thought, products of the new 
civilization. They are survivals of our ancient feudal 
chivalry clad in a new and Western garb. How 
many of our renowned warriors and statesmen have 
left behind them splendid specimens of caligraphy, of 
painting, of poetry, of works of religious and moral 
devotion and of philosophical contemplation- — a remark- 
able feature probably unparalleled in the feudalism of 
other nations. 

Thus, it will be seen that what was lacking to 
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our countrymen of that time was not the necessary 
mental or moral fibre, but the scientific, technical and 
materialistic side of modern civilization. We may 
say that our contemporary history does not show the 
ingrafting of an entirely different civilization on an 
old stock, as foreign observers are apt to believe, 
but simply a changed system of training and develop- 
ing a strongly vital character already existent. The 
mass of the rural population, that is to say, of the 
common folk, though of course they did not live up 
to these higher standards of morality, could not fail 
to be influenced by the ideals prevailing amongst 
the upper and educated classes. They too were 
honest, industrious, ready to sacrifice their interests 
for the sake of their neighbours and especially of their 
village communities, peaceful and docile, with faith 
in life and in their fellow-creatures, law-abiding and 
accessible to delicate sentiments and high conceptions 
of morality. Here was splendid material for building 
up a strong nation, if only it could be properly 
guided and educated so as to satisfy the demands of 
modern materialistic civilization. The government, 
not slow in its endeavour to supplement the incomplete 
side of our ancient education, spared no effort to 
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equip the rising generation with intellectual arms such 
as were required in the modern struggle for existence 
and supremacy. Hand in hand with this education 
of the rising generation, His Majesty's government 
endeavoured to train the mass of the people in modern 
ideas of public and political life. Men were slowly 
but steadily led to extend their vision beyond the 
pale of their village communities, to look upon the 
afifairs of their districts and prefectures as their own, 
until finally they could interest themselves in the 
affairs of the state and the nation as keenly, if not 
even more keenly, than in the affairs of their own 
villages. In 1880 the law concerning I'u and J^en 
representative assemblies and the provincial decen- 
tralization of administrative affairs was promulgated. 
In 1888 the law of organization of rural and urban 
communes, framed on the modern basis of extended 
self-government, was published. In the year 1873 
military service was made obligatory on all, and the 
defence of the Empire became the duty and the 
privilege of citizens in general. Other important 
measures of a similar nature were adopted step by 
step, all tending to make the people participators in 
the common work of fulfilling our national mission. 
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It was in 1881 that His Majesty considered the 
nation ripe for receiving notice of the pending 
inauguration of a constitutional regime on the basis 
of representative government. It will be seen from 
the above that ever since the promulgation of the 
solemn Oath of 1868, it has been the unswerving 
policy of our Sovereign, first, to educate the people 
up to the requirements of a constitutional state; second- 
ly, to fortify the nation with the best results and 
resources of modern civilization; and thirdly, to 
secure thus for the country prosperity, strength, 
culture and consequently the recognized status of mem- 
bership on an equal footing in the family of the most 
powerful and civilized nations of the world. 

What success has crowned this Imperial policy, 
tenaciously pursued during forty years, the world is 
now witnessing. A vivid illustration is furnished at 
this very moment by the way the whole country is 
confronting the Titanic struggle in defence of its 
honour and interests against a nation hitherto consider- 
-ed almost the most powerful in the world ; for whatever 
may be the ultimate results of the present struggle, one 
thing is certain, namely, that the whole country is 
intensely sensible of the national character of the 
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■contest, and recognizes that each component unit of 
the nation ought willingly to sacrifice his all for the 
attainment of the common object. Even the simplest 
soldier has full consciousness, confidence and intense 
interest in the national mission and the national 
destiny. It is not, as in olden times, the mere defence 
of his hearth and of his nearest kin against hated 
neighbours or hostile races: it is the conscientious 
fulfillment of a duty which he even counts it an 
honour and a privilege to discharge, towards the body- 
politic of which he feels himself to be an organic 
and living unit. Such a result as this would be 
unattainable under an absolute monarchy, where the 
governed classes are simply passive observers or 
obedient tools of the governing classes' work, and 
where abstract ideas of duty are not reinforced by 
personal interest in its fulfillment. So far, I think, 
nobody will dispute the brilliant success of the 
Imperial policy which slowly but steadily has con- 
stitutionalized Japanese monarchy. 

In other words, the problem to be solved and the 
object to be attained by the Constitution in our 
country were not only to harmonize and conciliate 
the conflicting tendencies of different interests within 
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the State, such as are usually found in constitutional 
monarchies, but also to impart new vitality to the 
public life of the citizens, as well as new and 
increased creative energy to the public functions of 
the State itself. The problem was, however, far 
easier to comprehend than to solve. As mentioned 
already, it was in the year 1881 that the Emperor 
gave notice of the approaching inauguration of a 
constitutional regime. His Majesty allotted nine years 
for preparations. The notice was not only a warning 
to the people to prepare themselves earnestly for 
active participation In the political life of their country, 
but also a warning to the administrative organs of State 
to make all necessary preparations for bringing the 
central administration into harmony with modern 
ideas of a constitutional Rechtsstaat. Both sides 
fully availed themselves of this wisely arranged period 
of probation. On the one side, party organizations 
were formed throughout the country. The activity 
of Mr. (now Count) Okuma and of Mr. (now Count) 
Itagaki were prominent among others. They may 
indeed be called the originators of political parties in 
Japan, in the modern sense of the word. 

On the other side, far-reaching administrative 
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reforms were undertaken. As already mentioned, the 
administration was decentralized and remodelled on 
the basis of local self-government; the spheres of 
responsiblility of different central administrative bodies 
were clearly defined; executive business was entrusted 
to permanent functionaries with higher education, the 
constitution of courts of justice with privileged and 
technically educated judges was promulgated, and so 
forth. Moreover, precautionary measures had to be 
taken for safeguarding the efficiency of this new 
administration against the onslaught of extremely 
democratic ideas which showed symptoms of impatience 
at every form of administrative activity whether 
justifiable or not; for in such a country as Japan, it 
was evidently necessary to compensate for small- 
ness of area and of population by compact solidity of 
organization and by efficiency of its administrative 
activity. 

It was in the month of March 1882, that His 
Majesty ordered me to work out a draft constitution ■ 
to be submitted for his approval. No time was to 
be lost. I set myself immediately to work. I started 
on the 15th of the same month and undertook an 
extended journey in different constitutional countries 
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to make as thorough a study as possible of the 
actual workings of various systems of constitutional 
government, and of their several provisions, as well 
as of the theories and opinions actually entertained 
by influential persons with reference to the practical 
stages of constitutional life. I had taken young men 
with me, — they all belonged to the elite of the rising 
generation, — ^to assist and to co-operate in my studies. 
I sojourned about a year and a half in Europe and 
having gathered the necessary materials in so far as 
was possible in so short a space of time, I returned 
home in September 1883. Immediately after my 
return I set to work to draw up the Constitution. I 
was assisted in my work by secretaries, prominent 
among them being the deceased Viscount K. Inouye, 
and Barons M. Ito and K. Kaneko, as well as by 
foreign advisers such as Prof. Roesler, Mr. Piggot 
(now Sir Francis Piggot) and others. It was. evident 
from the outset that no mere imitation of foreign 
models would suffice. There were historical peculiar- 
ities of our country which had to be taken into consi- 
deration. For example, the Crown was with us an 
institution far more deeply rooted in the national 
sentiment and in our history than is the case in 
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other countries. It was indeed the very essence of 
a once theocratic state, so that in formulating 
restrictions of its prerogatives in the new Constitu- 
tion, we had to take care to safeguard the future 
"reality" or "vitality" of these prerogatives, and not 
to let the institution degenerate into the ornamental 
crowning-piece of an edifice. At the same time it 
was also evident that any form of constitutional 
regime was impossible without full and extended 
protection of the honour, the liberty, the property and 
the personal security of the citizens, entailing necessarily 
many and important restrictions of the power of the 
Crown. Then again, there were the feudal nobles, many 
of them more or less distantly connected with the 
Imperial family ; real reigning powers till quite recently 
and still with names held in veneration by the mass 
of the people. Besides, it was not the people who 
forcibly wrested constitutional privileges from the 
Crown as in other countries. On the contrary the 
new regime was to be conferred upon the people as 
a voluntary gift in the interests of their future 
prosperity. On the other hand our social conditions 
presented a peculiarity without parallel in any other 
civilized country. Homogeneous in race, language. 
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religion and sentiments, long secluded from the out- 
side world, with centuries-old traditions and inertia 
of a feudal system in which family and quasi-family 
ties permeated and formed the essence of every social 
organization, and moreover with moral and religious 
tenets that laid undue stress on duties of fraternal aid 
and mutual succour, we had, during the course of our 
seclusion, unconsciously become a vast village com- 
munity where the exercise of cold intellect and the 
calculation of the causal nexus of public events were 
always restrained and often hindered by warm 
emotions between man and man. Those who have 
closely observed the effects of commercial crises in 
our country, that is, of events wherein cold-blooded 
calculation ought to have the precedence of every 
other factor, and have compared them with those of 
other countries, must have observed a remarkable 
distinction. In other countries such crises serve, in a 
certain measure, as scavengers of the commercial 
world; solid undertakings survive the shock, while 
enterprises founded solely on speculative bases are 
sure to vanish thereafter. Generally speaking, this 
is not the case in our country. Moral and emotional 
factors come into play. Solid undertakings are 
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dragged into the whirlpool, and speculative ones 
rescued from the abyss. Thus the general average 
is lowered for the moment, but the commercial fabric 
escapes violent earthquakes. In industry, also, in 
spite of recent enormous developments of manufac- 
tures in our country, our labourers have not yet 
degenerated -to so many devitalized human units. 
There still survives the bond of patron and protege 
between them and capitalist employers. It is this 
moral and emotional factor which has hitherto formed 
a healthy barrier against the threatening advance of 
socialistic ideas. Of course it must be admitted that 
this social peculiarity is not without beneficial 
influences. It mitigates the struggle of life, serves as 
a lubricator of social organisms, and tends generally 
to act as a powerful lever for the practical application 
of the moral principle of mutual assistance between 
fellow-citizens. But unless curbed and held in 
restraint, it may also exercise baneful influences on 
society, for in a village community, where feelings 
and emotions hold a higher place than intellect, free 
discussion is apt to be smothered ; the attainment and 
transfer of power are liable to become a family ques- 
tion among a powerful oligarchy, and the realiza- 
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tion of such a regime as constitutional monarchy- 
becomes an impossibility, because, in any representative 
system, the free and nuchterne discussion of ways 
and means for attaining the common weal is a matter 
of prime necessity, so that emotions and passions 
have to be stifled for the sake of coolly calculating 
the national welfare, and even the best of friends 
have often to be sacrificed in order to place the 
soundest abilities and highest intellects at the helm. 
Besides, dissensions between brothers and relatives, 
deprived as they usually are of safety-valves for 
giving free and hearty vent to their own opinions or 
discontents, are apt to degenerate into passionate 
quarrels and to overstep the bounds of legitimate 
controversy. 

The good side of this social peculiarity had to 
be retained as much as possible while its baneful 
influences had to be guarded against. These and 
many other peculiarities required to be taken into 
account in order to have a constitution adapted to 
the actual condition of the country. Then another 
difficulty equally grave called for consideration. We 
were just then in an age of transition. The opinions 
prevailing in the country were extremely heterogeneous 
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and often diametrically opposed to each other. We 
had survivors of former generations who were still 
full of theocratic ideas, and who believed that any 
attempt to restrict the Imperial prerogatives arnounted 
to something like high treason. On the other hand, 
there was a large and powerful body of the younger 
generation who, having been educated at the time 
when the Manchester theory was in vog^e, were 
ultra-radical in their conceptions of freedom. Mem- 
bers of the bureaucracy were prone to lend willing 
ears to the German doctrines of the reactionary 
period, while, at the same time, educated politicians 
among the people, not having yet tasted the bitter 
significance of administrative responsibility, were 
liable to be more influenced by the dazzling words 
and bright theories of Montesquieu, Rousseau and 
other similar French writers. A work entitled "The 
History of Civilization" by Buckle, which denounced 
every form of government as an unnecessary evil, 
became the great favourite of students in all the 
higher schools, including the Imperial University. 
On the other hand, these same students would not 
have dared to expound the theories of Buckle before 
their own conservative fathers. At that time we had 
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not yet arrived at the point of distinguishing clearly 
between political opposition on the one side, and 
treason to the established order of things on the 
other. The virtues necessary for the smooth working 
of any constitution, such as .love of freedom of speech, 
love of publicity of proceedings, the spirit of tolerance 
for opinions opposed to one's own, &c. &c,, had yet 
to be learned by bitter experience. 

It was under these circumstances that the first 
draft of the Constitution was made and submitted to 
His Majesty, being then handed over for mature 
deliberation by the Privy Council. The Sovereign 
himself presided over the latter deliberations and had 
full opportunities of hearing and giving due considera- 
tion to all the conflicting opinions above hinted at. 
And I believe nothing evidences more vividly the 
intelligence of our August Master than the fact that, 
in spite of the existence of a strong under-current of 
an ultra-conservative nature in the Council and also 
in ' the country at large, His Majesty's decisions inclined 
almost invariably towards liberal and progressive 
ideas, so that we were ultimately able to obtain the 
Constitution such as it exists at present. 

In 1889 the draft was finally proclaimed Law 
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with most solemn ceremonies. Since that time every 
thing in regard to our Constitution has been known 
to the public^ But a few words about its actual work- 
ing may not be out of place here. As was expected, 
the first contact of bureaucratic Japan with popular or 
democratic elements was extremely stormy. Not yet 
provided with the requisite virtues for the successful 
co-operation of different factors of public authority and 
with no social lubricators to mitigate the effects of 
conflict between them, the two camps confronted one 
another, each firmly determined to defend its own 
rights, without the good-will and without the tact 
and experience necessary for mutually combining to 
work out the whole happily. It redounds, however, 
to the credit of the nation that after a few years of 
conflict and of bitter experiences, both sides fully 
realized that the spirit of tolerance and of conciliation, 
together with a tacit and mutual consent to place the 
welfare of the nation high above party politics or party 
passions, were necessary for the vitality and harmonious 
working of any constitutional government. And look- 
ing backwards over sixteen years of the Constitution's 
operation, I recognize, not without a certain degree 
of gratification, that the experiment has been, in spite 
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of its many shortcomings, upon the whole a success. 
At all events I believe myself justified in considering 
that the present state of popular sentiment, which, 
even in the case of the poorest peasant, feels the 
transcendent importance of the events in which this 
country is playing a predominant part, — the popular 
sentiment which regards the present gigantic under- 
taking of our country both as a national affair and 
as an affair in which each unit of the nation is 
personally and closely interested, — in short, the strong 
and intensely united public opinion that supports the 
executive department at this supreme moment of our 
national existence, would not have been possible, at 
least to an equal degree, but for the habitual and 
active participation of the entire country in the 
management of its public affairs ; in other words, 
it would have been impossible had there not existed a 
constitutional and representative form of government. 
I have purposely avoided giving any resume of 
the provisions of our Constitution, as they are accessible 
to all desirous of studying them. I have merely 
tried to touch upon certain reminiscences of the past, 
which may tend to illustrate what was our object 
in adopting a Constitutional form of government, and 
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what were some of the difficulties attendant on its 
realization. 



*>$«> 



Social Intercourse between 
Japanese and Westerners. 

Nothing but Count Okuma's urgent desire would 
have overcome my extreme reluctance to expose myself 
to literary publicity. Besides, this being a subject 
which does not fall within the sphere of my habitual 
studies, all that I can do is to refute some of the most 
common fallacies, often purposely reiterated, in regard 
to the difficulties supposed to confront a desirable 
development of social intercourse between Occidentals 
and ourselves. 

Small in stature and different in physique from 
Westerners (here let me mention once for all that 
by the terms West and Westerners I include for 
shortness' sake America and Americans), having been 
long secluded from the rest, of the world, and our 
language, customs and entire culture being consequent- 
ly an almost unknown quantity to Westerners of 
fifty years ago, the latter had naturally been misled 
into considering us as a set of human beings made of 
altogether different material from themselves. In my 
opinion it is solely because of the inertia of this once 
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acquired habit of thinking that the Western mind 
cannot even at present entirely escape from the error 
of laying undue stress on the so-called difference of 
races. Especially in the panic-stricken imagination 
of "Yellow Peril Phantoms" I often see arguments 
inclining towards the belief that skin-deep difference 
of colour makes friendship and intimacy between the 
two races a matter of sheer impossibility. No grosser 
mistake is possible. 

Love and friendship are not matters of colour or 
form, but of heart and brain. "One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin." Let me try to prove 
that we have the same mental and moral "touch" 
as Westerners. 

There is no greater misconception than to as- 
sume that we Japanese are only veneered with a half- 
century-old imitation of Western civilization. Scratch 
off our Western costumes, long boots and tall hats — 
and you will find much more than a "Tartar." We 
had a. very highly developed moral and mental 
culture before we came in contact with Westerners. 
Twelve centuries ago we had the civilization of Nara 
— still a wonder to travellers as well as to ourselves. 
That was about the golden era of China, the age of 
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the Tang dynasty. With outward civilization came 
also the moral tenets of the best eras of China and 
India. Then followed the civilization of Kioto 
(Heian), with a marked tendency to the further 
japanization and idealization of the civilization borrowed 
originally from the Continent. After Kioto, came 
feudalism, which lasted eight centuries, and which led 
to unparalleled development of the code of honour, of 
chivalry, of fraternal love, of humanity and cognate 
virtues, included under the name, Bushido, or "The 
way that a Samurai ought to tread." Thus it was 
our own past history which inspired the efforts of 
each rising generation of pre- cosmopolitan Japan to 
educate and develop itself in such manner as to 
approach most nearly the philosophical ideals and 
historical examples of the golden ages of China and 
of India, as well as of each preceding generation of 
our own country. The practical result of the process 
was that an ideal gentleman had to combine in him- 
self moral virtues, martial capacities, and literary and 
aesthetic accomplishments (the martial accomplish- 
ments were of course not expected outside the caste of 
Samurai). In short I claim that, contrary to opinions 
generally prevalent in the West, we were already a 
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cultured people before we came into contact with 
Westerners. Mr. J, G. D. Campbell in a work 

entitled "Siam in the Twentieth Century," published 
in London this year, 1904, says: — "Japan has now 
taken her place among the great powers of the 
world and it may perhaps be admitted in the 
fraternity of civilized nations. Japan fifty years ago 
was as barbarous as Siam now is or even was 
twenty years ago." (Italics are mine.) I wonder whe- 
ther the author has glanced at our literature before 
he pronounced such hasty judgments. What lofty 
sentiments are treasured in the inexhaustible fountains 
of Japanese poetry! Patriotism, loyalty, filial piety, 
love parental and of the sexes, matrimonial fidelity, 
fraternal self-sacrifice, bravery, honour — all these 
passions and emotions have been depicted in the 
strongest of words and in the noblest forms of lofty 
idealism. Then there is our peculiarly national tender- 
ness for anything beautiful and delicate in nature — 
our changeless homage to and almost idolatrous 
love of the white purity of snow scenery, of the 
Nirvana-like serenity of moonlight, of the tender 
delicacy of flowers and of the ideal voluptuousness of 
the nightingale's song! The Westerner's love of 
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phim and cherry trees for the sake of their fruit is to 
be sure more practical, but forgive me if I say that 
it sometimes jars upon our feelings as prosaic and 
even smacking a little of vandalism against the: 
aesthetic. Then consider our paintings and sculptures T 
The latter, those that have seen the finest specimens 
of Nara can assure you, need not fear comparison' 
with the works of Greece's great artists. We had 
no marble, but that does not affect the aesthetic; 
value of our artists' work. Then again, there is the 
striking realism of religious paintings on the one 
hand and the highly idealistic suggestiveness of lay 
art on the other. Concerning the latter let me ask 
what other nation has reached the height of seeking 
by its art rather to kindle vivid subjective ideas than 
to produce objective impressions. Any Western 
traveller familiar with the landscape gardens of Japan 
must have observed that frequently the scenery is so 
arranged as to suggest the rippling of running water 
without showing the course of the stream — simply 
because this arrangement is more apt to produce a 
sense of serene repose, and to serve as a fruitful 
fount of idea and imagination than would the reality 
of the thing itself, which is liable to fatigue the mind 
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by unchanging sameness. This is the keynote of 
that branch of Japanese art which sought to appeal 
not to the masses as in the case of religious paints 
ings, but to the educated aristocracy. What lofty 
idealism in all this! And now let me ask could an 
uncultured nation have ever arrived at this height? 
Then in the applied fine arts, in dyeing, in weaving, 
in embroidery, in colour prints, in keramics and in 
the production of a thousand bibelots and articles of 
household use, what nation has manifested more skill 
and artistic taste than Japan showed fifty years ago, 
that is to say, before her contact with Western 
civilization ? 

This social atmosphere of high moral culture and 
aesthetic development, itself a product of our society, 
could not fail in its turn to react on that society, 
with the result that almost every educated Japanese, 
when occasion required, could compose verses. This 
was especially true of ladies, while the enormous 
number of paintings and other works of art, often 
including even sculptures, left behind by celebrated 
warriors, statesmen, philosophers and literati, attest 
the versatility of their accomplishments and show the 
ambition of our forefathers to educate the moral side 
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of their nature to as near perfection as possible by 
harmonious combination of the then known accomplish- 
ments : in other words, "to become developed human 
beings." It is true that they were entirely, deficient 
in the material side of modern civilization, in the 
technical and mechanical sciences and in the applied 
uses of these sciences. And it is also true that this 
side of modern civilization continued to be virtually 
a blank to us up to fifty years ago. All that I seek 
to prove is that we had then moral and mental fibre 
sufficiently sensitive and strong to discover quickly and 
almost intuitively wherein we failed and to persevere 
deliberately in the hard drudgery needed to fill the 
void. And indeed in the first Impulse of this strong 
feeling, we went rather too far in the pursuit of 
specialized technical knowledge, so that among all 
the modern Japanese, those who,, like myself, were 
born and bred in the transition period are the most 
prosaic or at least most devoid of accomplishments 
other than our respective specialities. 

Of course fifty years ago there were many 
eccentricities incidental to any highly developed code 
of honour. These were nothing but over-acute angles 
and apexes of crystallized and superannuated social 
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customs and usages. For example, the idea of self- 
immolation especially in the form of the now celebrated 
Harakiri, may have been carried too far and has 
often been stigmatized as barbarous. But the idea 
of preferring death to dishonour, is not only common 
to all nations from the days of Lucretia to those of 
the debt-burdened officers of the Prussian Army, but 
also may no more be regarded as a real symptom of 
social conditions in their entirety than may the 
lebensgefahrliche duels to which Western usage 
clings with a pertinacity incomprehensible to us — not 
to mention "lynchings" resorted to by one of the 
most civilized peoples of the world. To take another 
example. In my opinion the literature of modem 
Europe lays too much stress on sexual love as the 
motive power of human actions. Almost in every 
modern fiction sexual love, whether in its so-called 
pure, Platonic and sentimental forms as in Germany, 
or in its more sensual forms as in the fin-de-siecle 
literature of Paris, is represented as the fountain-head 
of all the noble and ignoble aspirations of human 
nature. But it is evident that this modern eccentricity 
of Western social exhalations does not constitute the 
essence of Occidental civilization. The modern French 
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fiction which either shocks the reader, or else leaves 
him more sensual after perusal, does not prove that 
French civilization is immoral. Just so in our case 
eccentricities which as such have naturally attracted 
a large share of the outside world's attention, did not 
. constitute the essence of our "fifty years ago." We 
were in some respects even more cultured than at 
present, so that I can conscientiously assure you that 
our present culture is not a veneer as seems to 
be believed by many Western observers. You 
may be surprised to hear that as young boys we 
found Plutarch's Lives extremely interesting reading. 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar made our hearts throb 
with sympthy. And what difference is there between 
Brutus' Portia and the heroines of our popular literature, 
except perhaps that Portia describes her feelings 
rather effusively in the first person, while in the case 
of our heroines, their feelings, though exactly the 
same, would be described in the third person by the 
author? I remember that the now so celebrated Dr. 
Inouye Tetsujiro as a boy made a marginal note in 
his text book of King Lear, at the place where the 
Earl of Kent reads a letter by moonlight, to the 
following effect: — "Those who can read these pathetic 
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lines without shedding a tear of sympathy are simply 
human brutes," Do not think we as boys were much 
attracted by the beauty of the English language as 
displayed by Shakespeare. The study of appended 
glossaries was at the best nothing but a pleasure 
comparable to driving on a much broken road, if 
pleasure it can be called at all. No, it was the 
sentiments expressed in the great dramatist's works 
that appealed 'so strongly to our youthful minds. We 
studied the English language simply in order to be 
able to study and share the sentiments expressed in 
it. You will easily admit, then, that there must 
have been a remarkable similarity, or at least a 
strong resemblance, between the receptive sensibilities 
of our youthful emotions and those of our western 
juvenile contemporaries. In other words, no one can 
deny that we were as readily receptive as our Western 
contemporaries to the so-called classical education, 
in the German interpretation of the term, namely, 
the education of the character of a man as he ought 
to be. This receptibility, I claim, is nothing but a 
heritage of many ages of the highest moral culture. 
And that heritage existed before we came into 
contact with Western civilization. I lay so much 
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stress on this point because I am really convinced 
that high culture on both sides is one of the prime 
essentials of close intimacy and lasting friendship 
between the nationals of different countries. Simple 
partnership of material interests never makes lasting 
friends. 

Again, difference of religion has been indicated 
as one of the hindrances to our intimate intercourse 
with Westerners. A very superficial Idea. The 
religions which we possess are by their very nature 
extremely tolerant towards the divinities of other 
religions. Moreover, Buddhism, the religion of an 
overwhelming majority of our countrymen, is more 
of a philosophy than a religion properly so called. 
That Confucianism is nothing more than a collection 
of moral axioms and philosophical tenets, and that 
for Confucius heaven or the supernatural was easily 
dismissed as unknowable, are facts familiar to every 
body. Buddhism in its purest form, that is to say, 
in the form ordinarily accepted by the Initiated, Is a 
system of philosophy which recognizes nothing super- 
human or at least nothing supernatural. Humanity 
can develop itself by evolution to perfection, to ; Nir- 
vana, to Buddhahood. Here again, there is no 
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necessity to make a wide jump over an immeasurable 
abyss stretching from the last footstep of human reason 
to the first landing-place of blind £iith. It is this 
feature of Buddhism which constitutes a remarkable 
likeness to the philosophical doctrines expounded by 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and other German 
philosophers. Change the words "Logos," "Absolut," 
etc. to "Nirvana," "Neant," etc. and you will at 
once detect the likeness yourself. Superstition, indeed, 
has woven a web of religious supernaturals round this 
primitive and inexpressibly grand simplicity, just as 
the disciples of Christianity have wrapped a complicated 
system of superstitious doctrines round the halo of the 
simple teachings of Christ. But you can easily under- 
stand that the Buddhist faith in its purest form, the 
form accepted by our highly educated classes, always 
exercises an enormous influence on the inclinations and 
tendencies of the masses, and serves to restrain their 
jdiosyncracies, eccentricities and fanaticisms. Western 
correspondents who took the field in the recent war 
must have observed that our simplest soldiers, recruit- 
ed as they are from the mass of the people, are far 
less superstitious than the Christian soldiers of Russia. 
Indeed, the faith in icons and in the protective influences 
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of saints, as well as the part played by crosses and 
their bearers in the present conflict, reminds us 
forcibly of the Golden Calf of the Israelites, as well 
as of the ideas of invulnerability entertained by the 
Boxers. Even in the form accepted by the mass of 
the people Buddhism is usually a polytheistic, and at the 
best a pantheistic religion, which naturally and easily 
acquiesces in the idea that there may be other gods 
not less divine than those hitherto recognized. Tlus 
is the only explanation which I can give for the easy 
fusion of Shinto divinities with Buddhist incarnations 
at the beginning of Buddhist propaganda in the 
ancient history of our country. But Shintoism, it has 
been urged, is a fanatical religion. That is another 
mistake. My Western reader, suppose you stand 
before the tomb of your father or mother. I believe 
you naturally take off your hat, just as Frenchmen 
do when they meet funerals in the street. Shintoism 
is a crystallized system of rites for the veneration of 
the personalities closely connected with our existence 
and our national history; in other words, a systema- 
tized and complicated form of taking off our hats 
before the emblems of our ancestors and national 
heroes. A Shinto shrine is a monument of venera- 
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tion. The ministers of the principal Shinto shrine 
are senii-public functionaries. They do not preach; 
they do not engage in any religious propaganda, and 
they are forbidden to officiate at funeral services, the 
ministers of less important shrines being alone 
temporarily excepted from this prohibition on account 
of pecuniary considerations.. They liave no religious 
dogmas, no complicated doctrines of a future life and 
of supernatural interference in human affairs. In the 
first revulsion of feeling against everything foreign 
or imported which characterized the beginning of the 
revolution of 1868, an attempt was made to weave 
out a religious system from original Shinto pure and 
simple. The religious associations calling themselves 
Shinto Sects are essentially post-revolution institutions; 
they have no direct relation with Shinto shrines — the 
real objects of popular veneration — and can at the 
best be called merely a partial success as yet. The 
Department of Home Affairs has a "Section of 
Religion," but Shinto shrines do not fall under the 
supervision of that section. Thus the reader will see 
that Shinto is an institution sui generis, more closely 
connected with Imperial Tombs and Mausoleums than 
with religious doctrines and moral tenets. The remark 
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made above concerning the corrupted superstitions of 
the mass and the mitigating and restraining influence 
of the ieducated cksses applies to Shinto equally with 
Buddhism. But if these superstitious corruptions be 
excepted, neither Buddhism nor Shintoism offers the 
slightest resistance to the monotheistic exclusiveness of 
Christianity. It is true that in the history of our 
past we have persecuted Christians, but that was 
entirely due to an endeavour on the part of the Jesuits 
to usurp political power and influence in our country 
and to their foolish performance of so-called miracles 
before the ignorant crowd who naturally associated 
such acts with ideas of witchcraft. Monotheism is an 
essentially exclusive religion. Oneness is an idea 
that excludes duality or plurality. Christianity, 
equally with Mohammedanism, regards its God as 
the only true supernatural being, to the exclusion of 
every other deity of every other creed. History 
shows that the contact of one form of Monotheism 
with another is followed by a terrible collision and 
very often by bloodshed. Not only is Christianity in 
its entirety more exclusive and narrow-minded towards 
other religious beliefs, than Buddhisrn is towards 
Christianity, but even one sect of Christians are much 
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more antagonistic to and exclusive of other sects of the 
same religion. For example, the Russian Orthodox 
Church will, I apprehend, consider Roman Catholics, and, 
above all, Protestants, as more incorrigible apostates and 
greater heretics than Buddhists have ever considered 
Christians. I have studied Christianity deeply enough 
to appreciate and respect its doctrines, apart from 
miraculous and supernatural portions. I do not see that 
the injunctions of the Ten Commandments differ 
materially from the moral tenets preached by Buddha 
and other Asiatic centres of light and learning. I am 
sorry thus to expose to vivisection by the trenchant 
though often erring knife of human reason the systems 
which you Westerners are accustomed to cherish 
as dearest and most sacrosanct. But I speak as I 
believe, and since tolerance for every body's belief is 
one of the fundamental principles inculcated by Christ 
himself, I can only hope that you will read these 
lines with Christian impartiality. A German friend 
of mine once wrote in my autograph album: — 

" Ob von Buddha oder Christ 

Nur das Licht verkundet ist, 

Es versteh'n sick allerw&rts 

Freier Geist und offenes Hers!" 
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That is my opinion ako. Superficial observers ' 
have said that Christianity teaches monogamy, while 
Buddhism does not. I do not think so. The various 
forms of matrimonial ties, monogamy, concubinage, 
polygamy proper and polyandry, are nothing but 
historical products necessitated and justified by the 
successive conditions of social existence. At least 
that is the teaching of your philosophers of the 
historical school. Be it remarked, besides, that we 
never had polygamy proper, but that feudalism with 
its undue consideration for real and fictitious family 
ties, obliged us to look with greater indulgence on 
the institution of concubinage, and that with the , 
abolition of feudalism our society has returned to 
monogamy pure and simple without any reference to 
Christianity whatsoever. Be it also observed that the 
present standard of sexual morality among our nationals 
of the highest and the lowest classes, especially 
among our women, compares very favourably with the 
scandal-abounding life of the highest classes or the 
degenerate conditions of the lowest slums of large 
Western cities, in some of which the time seems to 
have fully arrived for "the Writing on the Wall." 

That in spite of the best efforts of missionaries 
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Christianity does not make marked progress here, is 
due simply to the fact that the minds of the higher 
and educated classes do not readily incline to belief 
in the miraculous and the supernatural. How can it 
be otherwise when Western missionaries preach to us 
blind faith in the sanctity of the Bible and consequent 
acceptance of all the miracles contained in it, while 
Western scientists preach to us the supremacy of 
reason, the necessity for scrutiny and the incredibility 
of anything supernatural. It is indeed by Westerners 
themselves that we are taught to regard the history 
of modern philosophy as beginning with the " universal 
doubt" of Descartes. And after all, dear reader, do 
you not confess to yourself that in the West too, 
the enormous development of scientific research during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century contributed 
to shake immensely all childlike faith in the Bible? 

Then again, we are sometimes accused of hating 
foreigners. Why should we? It is true that, once 
upon a time, we did hate them. There was a time 
when their arbitrary advent and forcible sojourn in 
our country, their reckless disregard and sometimes 
even wilful violation of the time-honoured etiquette of 
our country, were regarded by us almost in the same 
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light as raids of Mongdl Vandals against our islands. 
That we were compelled by superior force to accept 
their uninvited presence upon what we had been 
accustomed to consider our sacred soil, augmented 
the bitterness of the" indignity. Every foreigner 
living among us reminded us so unreservedly of his 
superiority. Moreover these foreigners were only too 
prone to make their masterfulness fell at each and 
«very step, and in their ignorance of things Oriental 
they did not conceal their sentiment of contempt and 
derision towards institutions, usages, and ideas which 
we — often justifiably but more often in self- contented 
and self-conceited ignorance bred by centuries of 
seclusion — considered to be sanctified by ages of long- 
continued existence, arid to be in consequence beyond 
the range of human scrutiny. Collisions and friction 
were unavoidable under these circumstances. But 
that was long ago, even before the present writer 
was born — before Marquis Ito and Count Inouye 
were surprised at seeing for the first time in 
their life the flying cars vomiting smoke and fire — 
long before our fathers made us suspicious of their 
sobriety by stories of having travelled on a flying 
car swifter than kites or crows in heaven, nay, even 
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swifter than arrows! Tempi passatil Once convinced 
of the superiority of Westerners to us in many 
respects, especially in regard to technical sciences and 
mechanical appliances of modem age and the con- 
sequent advantage they enjoyed in the struggle for 
existence, we were not slow in acknowledging our 
errors. We soon learned to respect Occidentals as 
pioneers in modern civilization and as our teachers, 
and you know that here in the Orient the respect shown 
to a teacher is inferior only to that which we show 
to our parents. Westerners brought us science, learn- 
ing, commerce and material wealth, a new range of 
vision about art, taste and literature. What on 
earth then is there to make us hate them? On the 
contrary, we are .rather inclined to be somewhat 
extreme in our admiration for the ideals and institu- 
tions of the West, for its usages, its customs and its 
habits — even to the extent of weU-nigh adopting 
corsets, high collars, and high-heeled boots. It is 
true that there were frequent recurrences of a galling 
sensation caused by occasional recklessness on the 
part of Occidentals in advertizing their conviction of 
innate superiority and in trampling upon our usages 
and customs. One Mr. Lenaide A. Ragozin in his 
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work entitled "Chaldea from the Earliest times to 
the Rise of Assyria," published as late as the year 
1900 in London, inserts in his very scientific and 
therefore I presume cool-headed volumes, such words 
as the following with reference to yellow races: — 
"All .the different members of this great family 
(Turanian or yellow race) have had very striking 
features in common, the most extraordinary being 
an incapability of reaching the highest culture, of 
progressing indefinitely, improving continually." Again 
he says: — "There are now a great number of Turanian 
tribes more or less numerous .... whose day is done, 
who have long ceased to improve," &c., &c. "Only 
there is that strange limitation to their power (i. e. 
of yellow races) and that want of natural refinement 
which are as a wall that encloses them all around." 
Then he asks, "What is this great race which we find 
everywhere at the very roots of history?" And he 
hazards the hypothesis that they may be descendants 
of Cain, the cursed of God, that being the reason 
why the Bible does not mention them and also why 
they are by nature excluded from the boon of per- 
petual progress. This author must be a learned man, 
as he has written much on such profound subjects as 
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Chaldea, Medea, Assyria, &c. I can only say 
'* Voila the prejudice of ignorance self-contented in 
its idolatrous reverence for the Bible." As if 
differences in shapes of noses and eyes, differences 
in colours of hair and of skin, necessarily indicate 
differences in fundamental ideas about humanity! As 
if Hungarians could not reach the same height of 
civilization as Poles, Russians and Bohemians! As 
for his talk of descent from his Gain, I can only say 
"Danke sclidn fur die Ekre.'" The example just 
quoted will show into what errors of judgment even 
learned men can fall, and will also illustrate the fact 
that there is very often a tendency in a Westerner, 
especially when he is in the Orient, to consider himself 
transcendentally superior to people he meets — so much 
so that he counts social intercourse with the latter not 
worth the trouble it involves. And moreover such a 
Westerner has ordinarily the additional shortcoming 
of desiring to advertize his assumed superiority. 
Galling as such experiences could not fail to be, we 
were nevertheless satisfied to take that too into the 
bargain, because we knew that it was our duty to 
i-espect these Occidentals for what they could teach us 
and for the help they could give us in supplementing 
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our shortcomings, so that, upon the whole, we were 
always glad to have them as our friends. In their 
intercourse with our country there was, however, 
another feature to which we could not reconcile our- 
selves so easily: it was the attitude of Western 
Powers in international affairs. The subject is rather 
outside the limits of the present essay, but as the 
circumstances of our interstate relations made at that 
time a profound and often very painful impression 
upon the nation as a whole, a few passing remarks 
may be made as to the influence which it exercised 
indirectly on social intercourse — our present theme. 
The diplomatists of the West in concert would have 
reduced us to another Egypt or China if they only 
could. We had to resist obstinately and step by 
step their attempted encroachments on, the rights of a 
fully sovereign state, until the Western Powers came 
to be convinced of the fact that we also were not 
without strength. As the states of the Occident 
always danced in concert to the tune of some two 
or three great Powers, we had to martial our argu- 
ments against the concert itself, which fact may have 
often misled superficial observers into concluding that 
we were opposed to foreigners as such. In connec- 
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tion with the Boxer Commotion we heard much oS 
Chinese hatred of foreigners as well as of racial and 
religious prejudices and so forth. These accusa- 
tions were certainly based on facts to some extent. 
Nevertheless account must also be taken of the 
circumstance that we of the same race and of nearly 
the same faith as the Chinese had been included 
among the attacked, so that the movement must have 
been, in some measure at least, a revulsion of feeling 
against the concerted oppression of weaker nations by 
stronger. However that may have been, now that 
the stronger Powers have finally learned to acknowledge 
us as their equals, I hope and sincerely believe that 
they will no longer deem themselves obliged to 
raise the false alarm -cry of Japanese hatred of 
foreigners in general. 

Recapitulating the facts enumerated thus far, I 
repeat that neither difference of race nor of religion 
nor of general culture constitutes any real obstacle to 
the full development of intimacy between ourselves 
and Westerners. 

Now let me enumerate some of the real hind- 
rances, to remove which the utmost endeavours are 
called for. 
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First comes the great physical distance between 
us and the West. When one has to wait two to 
three months for an answer to a letter, one naturally 
loses interest in writing letters at all. The answer 
comes usually at a moment when one has almost 
forgotten the contents of one's own letter. Then 
there is the difference of language. This is a great 
difficulty. It is very difficult to write and speak in 
a language one has not been born to, and when 
even a slight obstacle has to be overcome, it is but 
human nature to incline towards the line of least 
resistance. In the intercourse of our countrymen with 
foreigners, you must have remarked a certain amount of 
shyness and even of stiffness on the part of our people 
who can not speak foreign languages fluently, perhaps 
you may also have remarked their apparent desire 
to escape as soon as possible from the company 
of foreigners. Do not misinterpret these things as 
symptoms of dislike or repugnance towards foreigners. 
Such proceedings are due rather to the fear of offend- 
ing by some unconscious breach of etiquette or to the 
fear of making oneself ridiculous, or at the most to 
the only too natural desire to escape from society in 
which one feels oneself "unsicher.^ Westerners 
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themselves also are to be blamed to a certain extent. 
It is impossible to understand a people thoroughly 
without mastering their language, without having 
made a study of their literature, the mirror of national 
emotion and imagination. How many Westerners 
residing here — and that too for very long periods of 
time — have taken the trouble to study oui" written 
language? When we go abroad, we study the 
language of the country we visit, and try to find our 
way into the higher circles of its society. In short 
we try to feel and think with the people of the 
country. However wide a man may open his eyes, 
he will not be able to see more than the outside of 
a social edifice unless he excercises his ears and his 
tongue at the same time. "Argus" alone does not 
suffice! Of course we on our side remember that 
we are only fifty millions of human souls while those 
representing Western civilization are more than 400 
millions in number, and that the minority has always 
to suffer a certain amount of inconvenience for the 
sake of the majority, especially if that majority be 
in the position of pioneer and teacher. When one 
is among the wolves one must howl with them and 
in their language, says the proverb. But I hope 
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sincerely that Westerners will at least try to help in 
overcoming these inconveniences, and that those 
who have been long with us or who intend to 
be long, will come one third of the way to meet 
*is. In that case they will surely find a much 
more warm-hearted people than they might other- 
wise have expected. On the other hand, I wish 
to take this opportunity of warning those charged 
with educating the rising generation in our country 
of the daily increasing importance of the study of 
Western languages. With sincere regret I hear of 
late some complaints about a tendency to indifference 
in this particulat* branch of young men's studies. 
Perhaps the change may be due chiefly to the over- 
burdening of young brains with other and more 
materialistic or rather technical studies, but it may 
be also due, in some degree at least, to the growth 
of a nationalistic spirit during the last decade or two. 
Whatever be the causes, the effects can not but be 
prejudicial to the interests of our country. For 
evidently, if we wish to stand forth as one of the 
strongest nations of the world, we must try to make 
outside peoples understand and sympathize with our 
national aims and missions, and if we cannot persuade 
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400 mllHons to comprehend us in our own language, 
we must learn to speak in theirs. I cannot but 
admire the present German education which lays so 
much stress on the study of contemporary foreign 
languages, in spite of the decidedly nationalistic and 
imperialistic tendencies of the State's politics. 

Then there is another feature of our social life 
which may have sometimes contributed to hinder 
warm social intercourse. Having been brought up 
to cherish ideals like those of Sparta — rustic simplicity, 
a robust mind and body, a strong moral character, 
fraternal love of neighbours, loyalty to lord and pat- 
riotism to state, we, at least those born and brought 
up in the transition period, were severely warned 
against effeminacy, wealth and luxury, the result be- 
ing that the present middle class of intellect and 
character does not exactly coincide with the middle 
class of wealth. Perhaps it is a subject for congratu- 
lation that with us intellect and character exercise 
greater influence over the masses than wealth. At 
all events the fact remains that the middle class 
among whom foreigners must seek for the strengl:h 
and essence of our national characteristics, is precisely 
the class which lacks means to employ the social 
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lubricators in the shape of soirees, dinners, reunions 
and such things, so that the stranger derives deceptive 
impression of coldness and inhospitality which really 
do not exist. 

Then again mutual ignorance of habits and 
customs leads very often to embarassing and some- 
times serio-comical situations. A young man of the 
highest Japanese nobility once called on a Western 
journalist in the Imperial Hotel about eight o'clock 
in the morning, the usual hour when members of the 
government try to find each other at home on un- 
official business, a later time being likely to clash 
with office hours. But the journalist had to be roused 
from his bed; had to dress himself hastily and had 
to rush down stairs with half-performed toilet to 
receive his guest. It was fortunate that he did not 
step out of bed left foot first! Our customs, however, 
are changing, and I believe the future will bring 
them into greater harmony with those prevailing in 
the majority of civilized countries. 

Then again the education we have received, 
which teaches us to suppress as much as possible 
all the outbursts of passion and emotion which tend 
to impair the reasoning powers, and the constant 
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effort made by every educated Japanese to restrain 
any outward manifestation of troubled feeling, must 
often make us seem cold and even callous in the 
eyes of Westerners who are accustomed to greater 
effusiveness. Break through the ice, Western friends, 
and try to make your way into our hearts. You 
will find that "still waters run deep." 

I have enumerated some of the difficulties of 
social intercourse with Westerners. My object will 
have been attained if I had in any way contributed 
to the conviction that the causes ordinarily considered, 
or rather misinterpreted, as offering insuperable 
obstacles, such as differences of race, of religion, of 
culture and so forth, are not at all obstacles in 
reality, and that these very differences should serve 
rather to give piquancy and stimulus to social inter- 
course. In other words, fundamental ideas concerning 
the duties of humanity being the same, apparent and 
superficial differences should only tend to render 
interchange of varied ideas so much the less dull and 
less monotonous. On the other hand, genuine 
difficulties which impede the further development of 
social intimacy are 'such that by a certain amount of 
good-will on both sides, they can be easily overcome. 
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And overcome them we must at all price. For us 
"splendid social isolation" is an impossibility, if we 
intend to play a part in the future development of 
the world's history. Ever since we came into contact 
with Western civilization, it has been our country's 
unswerving aim to act the rdle of a world Power; to 
enter into the family of the most civilized and 
strongest nations. In order to attain that object, we 
must always remember that it does not suffice to 
have a strong army and navy, to reach a high 
standard of physical force. We must also be able 
to act and react in unison and consonance with other 
nations for the further development of civilization and 
the higher ideak of humanity. In order to do so, 
our national aims and characteristics have to be 
understood by them at least in the same measure 
as we understand theirs. Nothing furthers this mutual 
understanding so much as social and friendly inter- 
course. It is, in fact, mutual understanding and 
sympathy that serve as the permeating essence in 
the action and reaction of international political factors. 
Not only is it important for us to make ourselves 
understood by Westerners; equally is it to the 
interest of the Westerners themselves that they 
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should understand us. The Occident is just at 
this moment confronted by the difficult problem 
of how to deal with millions and millions of swarm- 
ing Asiatic populations, older in history and civiliza- 
tion than the West, never exterminated by contact 
with the West, and possessed of surprising fecundity. 
Speak of the yellow peril, if you like; but 
you cannot make a tabula rasa of the Asiatic 
Continent by exterminating 400 to 500 millions of 
human souls! If Occidentals do not wish to be con- 
taminated by contact with these millions there remains 
no other alternative but to try to raise them as much 
as possible in the scale of modern civilization. How 
can you do this without understanding their wants 
and inclinations, their weaknesses and their potential 
capabilities? And the easiest way to understand 
such things is to commence by understanding us — 
the Occidentals of the Orient. Besides we can and 
do wish to play an active part in helping Westerners 
in this their noble mission of civilization. Indeed I 
have no less an authority than that of Marquis Ito 
when I say that it is part of our national mission to 
act the role of honest broker in this inevitable contact 
of two widely different cultures. Besides let me point 
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out one other consideration. The Macedonians when 
they came in contact with the Persians unquestionably 
gained very much from the civilization and culture 
of the latter. But who can deny that the whole of 
Asia, though then more civilized than Greece, also 
benefitted by contact with the rustic simplicity and 
robust vigour of a young and regenerated nation? 
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